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IER VIN OLIA SOAP. 


CAUSES NO BLOTCHES. 
KEEPS THE COMPLEXION CLEAR. 
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‘PILEPTIC FITS,| Have You a post caro? 
PEARSON POTTERY Co., HANLEY 


with your name and addreas on the back, and you will receive by next post full particulars of the most wonderful 
package of crockery the world has ever seen, 


re 


TRENCH’S REMEDY. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF, PERMANENT OURE. 
: What some Independent Witnesses say: 

The Marcuionrss oF epee “The woman has had no approach to a fit since 

she vay your medicine, is looking ‘wonderfully ht and , and quite a different girl.” 
on. Mrs, SomERsET Warp: ' The young girl since finish 

return whatever of the complaint.’’ 

Rev. Inatis G. Mowxton, Coven Vicarage, Wolverhampton : ‘‘ Your patient has had no 
attaek since he began your medicine.”’ 

Rev. Tupor RocEas, Seacombe, Liverpool : ‘‘ The results have been most satisfactory.” 

The EB. Pracoc, Vicar of Nether. Exe, Devon: ‘I have the greatest confidence in 
your Remedies, as sering is boliev’ 


1OO PIECES 
FOR £1 ts. 


A Dinner Service of 50 pieces 
is included, which is guaran- 


ing your course has had no This is the pattern 
of the 
DINNER SERVICE. 


POPCCCOSOOSOSOOOOOOOOSD 


- Rev. J. Bourton, Winsford, Cheshire : “I have seen wonderful resnits.”” teed to be worth the guinea THOUSANDS 
Write for Consultation Form, Testimonials, &c., &c., to the Bons, and a Chiss 7 ‘ea Service SULD ALL OVER 
Manager, Remedy Depot, 83, Sth. Frederick St., Dublin.|£ of 28 picece finished in gold 0 . 
kitchen crockery. THE WORLD. 


Post Cards and Letters to be addressed to thu 


TON. TONEER REDUCTION SALE; PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAFFS. 
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, Sup nent ohh oan 
er eminent, interesting oen’e Roy’ and detailed @ Reduction Catalogue Onn aha writing, you a aertion GIVEN AWAY GIVEN AWAY 
EMARKS.— customer AB elon [ 
ou no Carpet meamurtng lee tham 6 By Ofte eae Ter ie, Seer Swede. See wil wuarmian you.” | 
EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. £5, 000 | Us £5, 000! | 
# oo a 
00,000 ALAR” CARPETS 
MEGISTERED.) @ IMPORTANT NOTICE. Messrs To MAHAM a co. ern +s Prooet their customers with a 


SALB en BD GENUINE BARG. 4 : SALE PRICE Monster Parcel as a means of advertising their celebrated Ecy AN COLD JEWELLERY. 
ap eat sky ed FOR THE SMALL SUM OF Ge. GG. WE WILL Seno AS FOLLOWS 


tate o< : ta WwW Sonmies: 
Revers! , Tz Our Ir: 
° t Rico s Borderea not a TOY One Gents’ Egyptian Gold Albert, or ove 
Colours, large er ord! -sited room, as an edvestise- 
and a of @ material almost vont to Wool, 
‘Thousands of these end Rage “he fald 


Ladies’ Egyptinn Gold Albert... we. nd, 


Ptchay cased cere eel ee Ts, tid, ron 
iread ne Gen’ rbon Diamond Ring, or one 
Doubdle - A mort with Carat. tec enten coll “a OF a WE GIYE Ladies’ 5-Stone Diamond Ring Bay Od 
SisPROrAL OFrrzR.- TWO. CARPETS ; inp D Two RUGS. . . One Gents’ Carbon Diamond Scarfpin, or 6 
PELY 7 COUMDN. sam Value unequalied mm the Annaln of arlaine, As @ favour, one Ladies’ Fashionable Brooch ws. Gd, S. 
kindly examine and compare the e Carneta. One Pair of Cuff Links, or one Carbon 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Diamond Bracelet.’ 2d, 
Do not Miss this Opportunity. It May Not Occur Again. : 
oinnorsers om hed same e day in rotation as they arrive by post. Total Tos. uh 1. 


In addition to) above Every Purchaser will be Presentcl 
Free of Charge with one of our handsome 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 
Usually sold at Half-a-Guinea, 
Read what is said by those who hare Purchased, 


WANTS A SECOND PARCEL. 
* Lowick-by-Beale, Northumberlind, August 17 
“ GENTLEMEN,—Reevived to-day your second parcel of Jewellers 
with which we are immensely pleased. We really wonder tow vou 
can do it. The watch itself is worth more than the money elves if 
for the whole, Muuy thanks for punctuality, Very truly veurs, 
“WILLIAM Mls vac.” 
GOES. =e THAN HIS £15 WATCH. 
, North Street, St. Peters. Tunbridee Wells. 
ae Samet ‘few weeks azo I sent ta your firm for the 


ol egies 
NODGSOWE & £ SON, — urmuicz"" WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


ddreds: “ECLIPSE, prehants, Telephone Ny. 944, 


. jewellery and advertised wateh whieh Taam surprised; the Watch 
Y is a beautiful timeist. Tmust adunt,in fact, it goes better than my 
£15 gold watch; aud for the jewellery it is astonishing value. T se 
| ‘ou must lose money over such vilts, as I term it. The watch al 
NO | is worth ee the 7s, I inch mae : haps shown it a Several of 
friend tl fe e ow can add t to 
‘ ALKALIES | GUARANTEED TO_ KEEP fotetmnaniatd iti it wil ie of nig ieer ices “T am, Gentlonin., caves 
5 USED. CORRECT TIME. faithfully, “ LEWIS C. RHODES. 
oe c j Any wae inci order Every Watsh fs Carefully Sxamined amigas ae Guaranteed 
0 -) a Correct mekeeper all and see them. 
Cocoa is more. than a meré stimulant and re@eshing drink, it is also We do this to save the enormous cost of advertising, Preferritg to give our papennst the bene nit. As we lose 
t] aod, ° drid ‘@od > the —_ money on each parcel we cannot supply more than two parcels to one person. you cannot call, vet “4 
taining and invigorating — he hei procout & oe at once, and send for this moneeunl aurcel, jeg ws exmcted sn zotation, Morey lar med Twat os ¢ ig 
OTE.—The entire will sent for post free registere 8. Each customer wil 
5 3 y y gratis one of our HAN MELY ILLUSTRATED eoaat, OGUES. Be sure and call or seml to-da 


‘rage. The rr tir ip 6 bur 's as “the standard of highest teeone 
ity at cnet » ". 6s. 6d. MONSTER PRESENTATION PARCEL '*<\s¢'"* HANDSOME KEYLESS 
SSS JE.GRAHAM & CO., 277, Strand, Lond 
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my gratitude to you for the ‘ood received through taking your Wind Pili. 
: a 5d lous time I suffered: ererey ron) 
{THE KING OF PIPE oe te Ou we 
TOBACCOS. ; ; 5 
Serves Dae ERT LOR TER COUS SEREIOT PestSURSTGE 


Owing to the numerous imitations of this excellent Tobacco, we recommend Smokers to see coarivas ret themscives 4 nis ear excellent tacdleline. 


and LIVER COMPLAINT. The Suet gave me up ah incurable, ne: ! 
that they buy it in our 1, 2, and @os, decorated Tins, secured by Patent Band, all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 34d. and 28. 9a. 


think it possible for me to recover. I scarcely dared to eat any food, 1. 
106 LADIES’ COSTUMES. !°/6 


suffocation. Seeing an advertisement of 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, 


I resolved to try them. After taking a few small boxes I lost all in bot 
eynipmias, and naw now en} bic ood health. I feel I owe my life to you.” 
InmD. 
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The " Brighton” Costume o: naiste of round yoke, gathered or g Free Set of ¢ cE 
frit ar De oe eT rie ora ine pear, Blsaves amples. O N eth ik E! 
ee eit lined. end Tarhiomable taitur-nede Bkirt with And Instructions N! R n 
hem of own motertal aud three rows of plain stitching. for Self-Measuring. p A N a B ph Ant 
tume ts far ahead of all sehes Co-sanet 7 L clr iff al 
On ths market; for style, make. and finish ts unequalled: : SUITS F t 
‘Tivusands of testiontels have bese received from all parts 
of the world for our noted Coatum: ; From 24S. 6d. 


iy 


POST FREE 10/6 POST FREE. 


ae? pure! su prised and clighted ; a perfect wonder 
the price. -On) 


pie DRESS MATERIALS 


IRISH TWEEDS 


GIvR THE =~ § 5 
The “ Brigh tha * Conidine Gar! 6 ned tn Nev7, Orenst. MOST WEAR. MUST BE GCLEARET 
at at Tan Yawn, Morita, (neon, Gray, sod Biser board box oT WE R TO mM AKE ER © 0} ™M -O R S U i al mM E RQ stock i 


for 6d. extra. 

In ordering please give length of skirt In front, watet and 
Dust measure under arms ali round, Larger sizes than 
2 inches walat are charged U1 8 GL 


GIBLS' 
“BLSIE AVONDALE Cut CHEVIOT SERGE FROCKS. 


Gold Medal: 
BELFAST, 1895. 
All Goods Carriage Paid. 
Fit. Guaranteed or 


Last rEwW pars or ‘SALE. —STOOK RAPIDLY Soames OUT. 


Tweed Canes, Nore 

Bible All- Woo + 3 4 i] 
8B worth doutl- fe. suet 

Bundles of Ir. ~ 


rimmed Black or Cream, 2 Braid, Money Returned. 
4tinchen. Bankers: 
Prices By djs a0 a0 3/3 3) sie. aia «0 5/Zeach. Bank of Ireland. Fg) ong 
on 
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. Costume Cloths, Tweeds, Friezes, Covert Coatings, &c., 50 inches wide, 
THE LIMERICK ae FACTORY, Ltd., 


2/5, 2/7, and 3/6 per yard, warranted excellent val ne, 


GRAND PRESENTS with every Order for Six ..:Js 


own material and atitching. RRS 

{9 each, post free. jense atal aist measure, 

— i wd Menai of essen =a NEW REMEDY FOR RHEUMATISM, Dress Material during ta sie 
FREE GIFTS! FREE GIFTS! FEEE GIFTS! SHADES OF CAPES: GREY, PAWN, OR BROWN. ORDER EARLY 


RED AND COLD FEET. 
are given with all ordere of 20s. and over. aiouty nee A 4 fou wen Eres Mone LUTAS LEATH VY & 
Write for out Mustrated Price ie 00. Bicparet, ote post free Street, Mancheste ” BARKE end R's PATENT {LUTAS LEATHLEY & Co., Dept. 84, ARMLL. ILLS} 


CH ARCOAL ENAMELLED 5 CANE. socks, DO NOT BUY ; 
In Bottles, 28., 4s., and 6s. é 7 : JEWELLERY ono COSTUMES 


Seg ge 


B i s Cc U | TS = ; AT A SHOP. In any of our Styles. 
4 vi m Send toour WHOLE ‘ 10/6 
In Tins, 18., 28., and 4s. Warranted Real Horse Wa ‘alr. i Boamslled | Cone and ar SELEE. 5 - to a 
. DID TpIRECY SAVINE 
LOZENGES |, | 4 R&40 tuxory” 100 tours ee OB oman re 
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. a . Bronohea, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. ents Co. 40. Patmos. Foam: eh ley mare below ehop prices, 
SD } @The “*KNO ee 
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Invaluable in Indigestion and all dis- am ee | : 
orders of the Stomach, Fevers, &c. pe raain: penal. 
The Medical Profession not only con- : 0 sifvass WALTHAM LEVERS 380. o71 


tinue to recommend this old-established 
and safe remedy, but use it extensively » 
in their own families. : treatment &f ¢, advertised as worth £3 he 4 


(Numerous testimonials to this effect.) ; A Ml THB, wre 
ZE T 
nce WwatTc bolt Aihara apree 
§ TRAVAGANT PHIOES. 
») Woven with specially selected Wool Weft. a poe QLUBe.—Mannse » wno tare had 
ra and Stylishly made. Suitable for Bross inrriosm, Dyeéovery Colds, Bronchitis,” Neuralgia, good enough for Watch Clube by other ee eect 


1 VA vi a \ 
C SOLE At ' ter wear. Splendid wear:ng material. Dis ite ss » Aalatio Cholera, Col'o, Gout, Spply for particulars. 


Bend size-of collar and P.O. for 3,9, and all goia Ra pemista and Patent Medicine Dealer tn G. LANGDON DAVIES & CO., 
| aed i 4, e 
&y H IRT | “ WOOLANKO” SHIRT. ig Ra Tirvand 20s, Per biti ‘eriane tree ‘rom tre| 123 & 125, BRISTOL ST., BIRMINGHAM. FACTORY 
DERE iat will be vent FREE to any address in the|| Moad, London stem are HOW 10 PATENT aN INVENTION. a CLOTHING 
Lee i NS de United Kingdom. Try one. pREJECT SUBSTITUTES. | cots temas : C0 
Port oy 


Money returned if ahirt nf. sutimactory in every respect. Addres:— 


panceli 
pel and nd LOea Juatice eo Mellish decided fe teats of yy GO. (Pateut ditiy Bircas 


The WOGOLANKO WAREHOUSE Co., Leigh, Lancashire. || Freeman's # Original Chlorodyne, ana against ome Street, Biocadil Respoke Clothiers & Lu! + 
Bee Thee of Suly ees OT iia vend haze, ALBION STREF.?, LEEDS 


K Aviat | ) ; JUNO ” CYCLES sap 


q {| HRADACHE. INSTANTLY, f dg es ‘fal tai we 
f For PAINS in Tae CHest! For PAINS iw THE Back !! ey ee ‘, : 
Peoples eve (ram KAroring. Leb, Holserel For PAINS anywHere, avo PAINS evervwuere! 11 $B, Colemau Street. 


& ye Price 18}d of all Chemists, or for 18 Stamps from shed 1829. In : 
olaliié THE COLE Manns. FRANCI® @ CO.. LeiccevER ing orselling invents © 
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THE INDISPENSABLE” SUDL E-CARRIACE Pal DRE ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAS 
STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. Garon ad ngenecaiea And ut 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 


ener CAMBRIC paze-fi ne. a [LINENS 
) DR. MACKENZIE'S |,>: POCKET: Bae COLLARS, cuFtS 


Tux best ink-containing pen yet made. Alwayn rexdy to write. Hold ords. Can ; nv. & Cheaver b 
in aay position, being aolately secure ara for 10.00 Be csreed 5 seni Oe tn world . wide ad - Best quality Lens! 
No.1. Plain Barrel, each .. 0. 3. Chase! Barrel's 


Ro. 2 Mountes Barrel,each ... . Od. x “4 a M Seat Mocha Saan i 3 
Your money refunded nded willingly ‘if not satisfied. Good Discount to the Trade. 
of your stationer, or send Postal Order direct to 


-§. SAWYER, 285, 5, COMMERCIAL ROAD, PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E. 


PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. 


Ritchie's Musical Indicator 
epables anyone entirely fgnorant 
of Bu-ic to play the Plano, Orwun, 
or He: moviaom pesuttrully by ear, 


ye per tno: tu tee 


“3 HANDKERCHIEFS |= ano SHIRM 
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full particulars of the wets free,— Price One Shilling. 
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LOVE’S OFFERING, 


WHEN she was five, this love of mine, 

I sent to her a valentine—— 

‘A frail and fair lace-paper sheet, 

Which bore the legend short and sweet: 
“ With golden hair and eyes of blue, 
The prectiest girl I know is you!” 

She liked the poem, and, to show it, 

She kissed the blushing little poet. 


At fifteen, this dear love of mine 

I sent another valentine—— 

A casket, whose silk-covered lid 

A nest of dainty bonbons hid, 

Where lay a card this to repeat, 

The hard-worked line, “ Sweets to the Sweet”; 
And I her gratitude could see 

When she gave equal shares to me. 


To twenty grown, this love of mine, 

I sent her one more valentin: —= 

A box whose cushioned surface might 
Throw out a jewel’s starry light. 
“This, dear, to you, and you to me,” 
A scrap of a a read; and she, 

To thank me for the sparkling thing, 
Gave me the hand that wore the ring. 


ee 
THE JUDGE AND HIS HORSE. 


WHEN he was at the Bar Mr. Juagtice Byles had a 
horse, or rather a pony, which used to arrive at King’s 
Bench Walk every afternoon at three o'clock. What- 
ever his engagements, Mr. Byles would manage by hook 
or by crook to take a ride, generally to the Regent’s 
Park and back, on this animal, the sorry appearance of 
which was the amusement of the Temple. 

When on the Bench Mr. Justice. Byles’s taste in 
horseflesh does not seem to have improved. It is 
related of him that in an argument under Section 17 of 
the Statute of Frauds he put a case by way of illustra- 
tion to the counsel arguing. 

“Suppose, Mr. So and So,” he said, “that I were to 
agree to sell you my horse, do you mean to say that I 
could not recover the price unless— ” and 80 on. 

The illustration was so pointed that there was no 
be out of it but to say: ‘“ My Lord, the section applies 
only to things of the value of ten pounds,” a retort 
which all who had ever seen the horse thdroughly 


appreciated, 
—— SS 
WHAT SOME WOMEN EARN. 


Some terrible facta concerning the tailors’ sweating 
system in the East of London lave recently come to 
light, which show what miserable wages starving women 
.can be made to work for. 

Women chiefly find employment in making rough 
suits for iA gic, ar and in patching up and renovat- 
ing cast-off clothing. For this work twopence is paid 
for each coat made new in. The woman has to find 
her own needle and cotton and mending materials, and 


to earn the wages she must work from daybreak till ten 
O'clock at night. 
Another branch of the same trade is to make the 


_— and sew on the buttons of a coat, a halfpenny 
ing paid for every five holes made, and for every eleven 
‘nttons sewed on. 
wo hills day i 
slave Sogn Ain Bers 
pai the stuff together, sews on six buttons, makes the 
Pond collars, and pute in double backs. _ ; 

in cree trousers threepence a pair is paid, 


rofit of another poor 
‘or the labourers. She 


to be found by the worker. A can 
*e completed in about ides hours oe 
our shillings sod sizpeace « west is paid for making 
trousers, on condition that a satisfacto: supply 
be turned out. Many women are eng in 
*F it is of a terribly hard description. 
noe annel tching um 
or same and a half- 
orty sealskins, may 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF A 
BIG HEAD. 


THE successful horsedealer is never nonplussed,as the 
following incident shows: A young man was negotiating 
with a dealer for a horse. The latter expatiated on the 
many good points of the animal under discussion. 

_‘‘ It seems to me, Mr. Muggins,” remarked the young 
man, “ that the horse has rather a big head.” 

The retort came at once : 

“Big ead? Big ’ead, do you call it? Why, look at 
Gladstone; what a ’ead ‘e's got!” 


— ee ee 
THE BREEKS OF A HIGHLANDER. 


A PERSON arrayed in full Highland costume caused 
a terrible commotion in a railway carriage in the 
Perrache station, near Lyons, recently. 

Two ladies who were in the carriage shrieked as they 
saw the awful spectacle presented by the entry into 
their compartment of a man without trousers. 

The Highlander, who was on his way to Nice, never- 
theless took his seat with Caledonian coolness, where- 
upon the ladies screamed the louder. It was in vain that 
the apparition in the garb of the old Gaul apologised 
and explained the situation in bad French, and equally 
futile were the efforts of the station-master, who assured 
the ladies that the gentleman in the dirk, the sporran, 
and the tartan accessories was perfectly harmless. 

“You don’t run the shadow of a risk, mesdames,” 
insisted the station-master in his blandest tones; “the 
gentleman comes from the country where the men wear 
petticoats, and do not use trouses.” 


Despite everything, however, which was said in order to 
calm their apprehension, the over-timid lady travellers 
had to be placed in a carriage at a safe distance from 
where the Caledonian, stern and wild, was seated. 

ef ee 
PIGEON PLUCKING AS IT IS 
PRACTISED. 


“ THERE are quite as many confidence-tricksters about 
to-day as there were years ago when ple, one might 
suppose, were more ignorant of the snares of the 
swindler than they are now,” remarked a private-inquiry 
agent to P.W. recently. 

“But it is not so much the confidence-trick which 
they play as the rooking of Ppa swells. The modus 
operandi of the members of the fraternity is to hang 
round swell drinking-bara with the object of getting 
into conversation with any young fellow whose clothes 
betray riches, and whose face indicates that the owner 
is in the ‘ pigeon state,’ t.e., ready to be plucked by any 
expert adventurer in search of game. 

“The thief, of course, represents himself as a man of 
wealth, maybe an American, sick of filthy lucre-making, 
paying a visit to the old country in order to see the 
sights. Once he has got into conversation with his 
intended victim, all is plain sailing. He innocently 
inquires if Mr. Pigeon will be in the same bar the 
following day; if he finds that this is to be the case, an 
appointment is made, and the two men meet pein. 

“This sort of thing on for two or three days, 
the adventurer having by this time made certain that 
his prey is a youth of substance—but not guile. Mr. 
Pigeon on his side imagines he has never met a ‘more 
decent fellow than this Yankee fellow, don’t you know.’ 


“Now ins the petes process. The American 
visita Mr. Pigeon or Mr. Pigeon calls on the American. 
They play cards in a friendly sort of way. Mr. Pigeon 


wins heavily at first; then hs loses a little; then the 


American borrows a trifle; finally, when it is time for 
another bird to be plucked, Mr. Pigeon is fleeced of all 
he has got. 


“The difficulty in these cases is that so few ‘ pigeons’ 
care to advertise their crass idiotcy by calling in the aid 
of the police. Another obstacle is that these adventurers, 
who think nothing of robbing a youth of thousands of 


ands, indeed, of every penny he never 
asses long in one place. To-day they may be in 
London, next week you may find them in P; while 
in a fortnight’s time Say anny te cheating at cards and 
winning heavily on an Atlantio liner. 


iearsenene Bars, [Paice One Penny. 


A PIANO FOR A FARTHING! 


THE Socialists of Amsterdam are juet now adoptix 5 
a rather amusing course of tactics which is putting the 
Government in a bit of a quandary. 

At the instigation of their leaders, many of the rank 
and file have emphatically refused to pay the Personlijk, 
or poll-tax. This is universal, and amounts to ten 
guiden annually, or about 16s. 8d. 

Now, the Dutch law provides that in case of any 
refusal to Pay, the tax collector may seize all the house- 
hold goods of the defaulter, no matter how valuable or 
worthless they may be, and sell them by public auction 
in the nearest open market-place. 

The notice that there is a ‘Socialist sale” on hand 
brings up these advanced politicians from all parts of 
the city. The auctioneer, surrounded by a protective 
pan of police, mounts the van containing the house- 

old chattels, and announces to the thousands assembled 
that ‘As Mr. ——, of —— Street, has neglected to pay 
his Belasten (legal taxation), he has been aaelnvatt a 
defaulter, and his goods are now to be sold without 
reserve.” Accordingly he puts up Lot 1, say a cottage 
piano or half-a-dozen chairs and a sofa. 

Then the fun commences. The Socialist leader, 
mounted on the shoulders of one of his stoutest hench- 
men, announces that he intends to buy, and starts the 
bidding, which (despite the proverbial phrase, “A Dutch 
auction’) is conducted exactly in English fashion. 

“One cent for the first lot,” offers the ringleader of 
the crowd. The auctioneer smiles (for a cent is a fifth 
of a penny), but no more bidsare forthcoming. In vain 
does he extol the tone of the piano, the strength of the 
chairs and the springiness of their cushions; no one in 
the company will improve on the first bid. Should an 
unsophisticated bystander is om to fancy he can get a 
bargain and “go one better,” his hat gets accidentally 
knocked off or his voice drowned in vociferous cries of 
“One cent! one cent!” and in the confusion the 
auctioneer cannot recognise who it is that has made 
the offer. With patience exhausted and temper sorely 
tried, the official's hammer descends at last, and Lot 
No. 1 is gravely booked as having realised “one cent.” 

The succeeding lots fare no better; the same solitary 
cent is the highest for each, and in the end the waggon- 
load of furniture that has perhaps fetched fourpence in 
all, is dragged away by the triumphant Socialists to 
their ‘“comrade’s” house, leaving the Government to 
pay the auctioneer and all the costs of cartage and 
advertising. 


Tue Pastor (a dyspeptic, taking dinner with the 
family): “Thank you, Mrs. Brown. I'd like to have 
another piece of the pie, but I will have to say no.” 

Willie Brown (in surprise): ‘‘Goodners me! Did 
your mother tell you not to take a second piece, too?” 


A COUNTRY schoolmistress with a vein of humour 
and much experience, says this is the way to parse the 
word “kiss.” 

“Kiss is a noun, though generally used as a con- 
junction. It is never declined. It is more common 
than pr pen It is not very singular, and is generally 
used in the plural number, and it agrees with me.” 


a Pl 


Mistress (to cook): “ Why, Bridget, what in the 
world are you doing P” 

Bridget: “Shure, it’s the dochter thot tould me Oi 
must take oiron fer me blood, an’ Oi’m thryin’ to melt 
down the poker, bad cess to it!” 

Mistress: “ But, gracious, Bridget, you can’t drink 
hot melted iron!” 

Bridget : “Thin Oi'll lave it till it cools.” 

— Ff eo 


“Loox here,” said the traveller, “I got a cinder in my 
eye the other day, and it has cost me ten shillings to get 
it py I want to know what you propose to do about 
it ” 

“ Nothing, my dear sir,” said the railway official, “ we 
have no use for the cinder, and you are ectly wel- 
come to it. Ona strict construction of facts, you did 
go off with our property—the cinder, of course, was not 
yours—but we do not care to make trouble in s0 small 
a matter. Pray do not give the incident a moment's 
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LO-T0-KAH, THE UNCIVILISED 


Br Verner Rexzp. 


8 gi 
oo Great Spirit. And 
when I have told you then 

will you know a 
is known in the 
where you dwell. For 
ve been among the 
people of your race, and 
hey ped no ae 
4 those of winning gold, or 
of Abeer love that would faint and cry out at the sight 
‘When I was a young man I wasa mighty hunter, and 
in the wars with the enemies of m tribe I was the 


tale 
ci 
I 


ce 


g 


the stone-shod battle clubs 
how I came to be 20 strong and 20 mighty among men, 
for my father was bu 
t he was called the woman-man. 
Because my father was i 
when I was a boy. 
to id that I was not my father’s son, for with 
single blows I almost broke the heads of those who cast 
i bes u me. I am old now, and my face is 
‘inkled, an x ue ee oe Mave the wines at 
child, but there were times in the past when I fought 
such fights as the white men never know. And there 
was a time, too, when the fairest woman that ever lived 
lay in my arms, and that waa worth more to me than all 
I ever won. 
I was twenty-two years old when the chief of my 
tribe called me to his wickup, and told me he had chosen 
me to go to the of the Navajos to arrange for a 
great spirit dance that the two tribes were to celebrate 
together. It was a great honour for so @ man as 
I, and I went forth with my heart full cintanes, 
I liked the Navajos little; I knew them to be as false 
as snakes,and that they would kill men whose backs 
turned, but our tribes were then at , and I 
knew too, that the fame of my courage h 


ta to my chief, and the of that Navajo chief 

Tone of the thin IT shall pass down to the children of 

battles in the pden 
time. 

In the camp of 

Navajos I 


ing made to killa 
woman for the 


being made by a 
man 
sought her love in 
vain. I thought 
little of the matter 
when it first came ; 
to my ears, for of all evil things withcraft is tho most 
evil, and anyhow a Navajo woman is but a crow. 

But when the time came for the 


severest punishment had been chosen for her, and 
them all she did not have one friend. I know now Ent 


the men rejoiced becanse oe eee toe her in vain, 
y were jealous 


Phe chide canes ts thete Rechass and the warriors in 
their paint; while the women, who are always mean and 


.of little souls, gibed. one to the other, and were glad 
is ts belal Scoans wan to de There, too, was the 
husband of the woman, and also the man who had loved 
her and charged her with sin when she had repulsed him. 

The husband was a dall-lnoking man, with the face of 
a brute, and the lover was a proud man, who spread his 
blanket and strutted as though to vent his spite b 
having a woman -killed. I not that man when 


him first, and when he near me I raised my 
hab aa i wrontd ee he Such a thing done 
by a stranger in my tribe have fared badly with 
stranger, but that man led and slunk away, and 


I knew him to be a coward, a man of np ten ae 
not a fit man to gain the love of even a woman of the 
Navajos. 

The chiefs and the old men of the tribe had decreed 
that the woman should be torn apart b; E wild horses. 
That was one of the laws of the olden but it is 
little known now, since the white soldiers ride e0 much 
over the lund that was once the land of the Indians. I 
had seen that punishment meted out before, but never 
did I see suck wild horses nor those that were 80 
beautiful as the ones the Navajos had chosen. 

The people arrayed themselves in lines, and a stalwart 
chief led forth the horses. One was as black as the 
darkness of night, and the other was as white as the 
whitest clouds of summer. 


When the horses were ready, and strong men were 


holding their heads, while other men ready with 
the whips, the woman was brought forth from the hogan 
where she had been k : 


Among the white-faced people it is likely that you 
have seen women of t beauty, but I say to you that 
never in all your life have your eyes ret upon & 
woman so fair as was that doomed woman of the 
Navajos. She was brought forth all unclad, and her 
beauty shone m me as the sun shines upon the earth 
after astorm. Her form was the form a goddess, 
and her eyes gleamed like the brightest stars of thenight. 
Her hair fell to her kness, and was as soft as the hair of 


an otter. 

When I first looked upon her I believed her to be no 
witch, and that the blood that flowed in her veins was 
not the blood of the brute Navajos, and my heart 
warmed to that woman in a great love. I learnt in 
time that she was not 
a Navajo, but had been 
stolen from another ¢ 
tribe when she was a (eu 
child. She walked G 
sexth asin queen « 

w amon 
har slaves, and the 
soulless man who had 
sought her love in 
vain lowered his eyes 
to the pane and 
slunk back like a dog 
that had been kicked. 

The woman saw me, 
and knew me to be a 
stran She saw, 
too, that upon my face 
there was a look of love for her. She stretched out her 
arms to me, and begged me to save her from the brutes 
who would murder her, and though I was a er, 
alone, and in a far land, I raised my club, that was heavy 
with flint, and commanded the chiefs to free her. Before 
I could do more I was pinioned from behind by the 
arms of a dozen Navajo cowards, thongs were placed 
about my hands and feet, and I was thrown to the 
ground. The people then turned from me, and all their 
interest was centred in the le before them. 

I began biting the thongs with my teeth, but it seemed 
that it was not possible for me to get free before the 
horses would be started on the mad race that would bring 
death tothe most beautiful woman who ever walked upon 
the earth. Before they bound the woman to the horsea, 
she tarned to me and told me I wasa brave man, and 
then she knelt upon her knees and said words to the aky. 

Then strong men bound ropes of hair to her arms and 
to her legs, and fastened the ropes to the tails of the 
wild horses. It wasa cruel sight to eee that fair woman, 
that sweet, tender woman, bound to wild beasts that 
would race away and tear her beautiful limbs one from 
the other. As they bound her I was almost mad with 
rage and grief, but my thongs held me, and I could not 
free m to lend her aid. As I lay there, impotently 
biting the thongs that cut into my flesh, I made memory 
of the men who bound her, and I afterwards killed them, 
and laughed in their writhing faces as they died. 

At last the woman was bound, the horses reared and 
thirsted to be away, and were held in check only by the 
strength of many hands; and then the woman turned 
to mo and called out: “Farewell to you, oh, brave 
stranger of unknown blood! I you for the aid 

a would have given me, andI grieve that you have 

rought suffering upon yourself for me; for these dogs, 
these snakes, who are cowards and worse than dogs, will 
pie when they have sean me torn limb from 
Py ibe mee Fate = Leateay with the whips, and 

as they bounded awa: 0 thongs 
treo. I thirsted for the by om 


others, to watch the mad race that 
The fate of, the woman would have been speedy and 


Care to your coffin adds a nail, 
But take P.W.—and draw it ro Maa aonEs, 
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terrible, but just as the horses gave one wild lea: |, 

her to one of them broke, sli {..)' 
the horse, and it ran away, while the bons 
that fastened her to the other horse held fast. ¢j,, 
struck the ground and bounded up, then struck thn 
ground again, and it seemed that her life would not 1st 
as long as it takes a man to breathe. Then she str 
the ground upon her feet, and the bonds that held },..; 
broke. She made one forward that was swift as 4 
flash of lightning, pane the flowmg tail of the horso, 
and with strength like the strength of a spirit sic 
climbed upon the horse's back. 

Then with a cry of defiance she waved her hand in 
menace as the horse shot away over the plains. 'j'Iic 
way was full of dan- 
ger to the woman, 
as she had no means 
of i egiciched 
obey, and the plai 
wee full of Rares 
and arroyas; but i 
was the gladdest 
sight I ever saw, it 
turned the blood in | 


step, until it seeiied 
that my time had come to bite the dust. 

I slew five of the men, and then they pressed meh.ri, 
and when it seemed that all was over with me I si the 
black one of the wild horses racing towards whicre we 
were fighting. The horse had run wildly away whea 
the woman had broken loose from his tau, and now he 


fou 


was racing home again. When I saw him comin-, I 
believed that I might catch him and go free. ani, 
swinging my club to the right and to the left. [ian 
straight through the people, breaking some heads is | 
went, and I caught the wild horse by the mane, while 
the people stared in wonder. I swung myeelf to his 
back linn hed in the teeth of the Navajos, and Is;c 
away over the brown sands of the plains in pursuit of 
the woman who would now be fairly mine if I cult 
reach her and save her. 

The horse that bore the woman was far ahead of ie, 
so far that he seemed only a speck on the edve of tl 
distance. I cut a strip from my blanket, slipped it into 
the mouth of the horse I rode, and then I believe! | 
might overtake the woman, for she had nothing but Ir 
hands to guide with, and her horse ran one way ail 
another and not in a straight line. 

I was in great fear, though, for if her horse sin! 
full into a deep arroya, the woman might be kille| iy 
the fall. I rode for two hours before [ came to the 
woman, and when I came to her, both the horses wie 
spent from long running. With another strip cut from 
my blanket, I lassoed the horse she rode, and then we 
dismounted and tied the horses to bushes of cactus. 

In the later years of my life I have dwelt much with 
the white-skinned peoples. I have talked to their wi. 
men, who asked me much of the gods and the ol}! ta'es 
of my tribe. I have even learnt to read in their} ks, 
and I know so much of these le that I can tall: as 
they talk. Ihave many times h them speak of |e 
and gratitude, but I say to you, sefior, that no sin 
knows s0 well as I the meaning of those words. 

When the woman came down from her horse t' '« 
was such a look in her eyes as I expect to see in thn yrs 
of the deathless women who dwell in the bright Jut' ¢ 


grounds that lie ond the we. She cam: te ie 
with that look upon her face, she placed her round #3!» 
about my neck, she nestled my head to her shon}}r #s 
a mother nestles a child, and she told me she J ved 


me above all the men and the things of earth, ani that 
she would be my slave and would follow me uti! tiv 
day of ber death. : 
tt was then, sefior, that I learnt to love. The wo? t 
touch brought ecstasy to every fibre of my fles!.. i! 
took her in my arms, I p’ my lips to hers in s:~"* 
that seemed to bring our very souls together, i 
forgot the Navajoe—I forgot my own peoples fur : 
all except that I was young, the world was beau: 
and tbat she I loved, she who was the very heart «! 


things, but until you know such a love as I have ki “a 
antil yon know the first wild, mad love of a free ehiid oe 


have dwelt in Paradise, a man 1"! 
no sorrow in his memory, o happy man. My 


But in time came thoughts of the brate-faced bii- «" 
Jess maid, ©*! 


who had known the love of m 
thon ts of the cowardly, strutting lover who fad 


arty at knew that happiness ould not aii 
a 2 
he A asthon tuo mad bested the breith 


EK ENDING 
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poe among my people and I chose ten men—ten men 
i me, shen dt , and I induced them to join me 
si that tribe of the Navajo porns with whom my 

hen we went forth I rode the milk- 
that my maiden had ridden, and I 


mV ben we came to the land of the Navajos we went 


among them as a band of conquerors might go 
a abe of slaves. We were but ten and one, and 
they were many, but we were men with right on our 
a. and they were but Navajos who sought to doa 
cowardly thing. The chief who had bound my maiden 
to the horses met us with ecg and asked us what we 
desired that we rode into their land in the gear of war. 
My face was masked with paint, and he knew me not, 
and I gave answer: . 

“A young warrior of our tribe has come from the 
land of the Navajos bearing a woman who was once 
wife to one of your warriors. We come to get tidings 
of that man.” 

The chief answered: “The man has taken another 
woman to wife, and has forgotten the false woman 
whom the witches helped to ride to your land on an 
untamed horse.” 

Thon I said: “There was @ man who was a lover of 
the woman, and who charged her with being a witch. 
What of him?” . 

The chief laughed and said: “Oh, he has a wife, and 
some lovers too, and has forgotten the woman who rode 
to your land.” 

Then I said: “ Bring forth this man who was the 
woman's husband, bring forth the last woman he has 
taken for a wife, and bring, too, the man who was the 
lover.” 

The chief obeyed and brought them forth, but they 
all feared danger, and they brought forth also full fifty 
of their warriors, these being all who were near. 

Then I suid: “Iam he whom you bound with thongs; 
Iam the man who slew five of. your coyotes who are 
called warriors; I am the man who rode the black 
stallion after the one beautiful woman who ever dwelt 
in the land of the Navajos, and I have come to take the 
life of the coward who was her husband, and of the 
brute who sought to have her killed. I have come to 
kill them and the men who bound her to the horses, and 
when I have killed them I will take the last wife of the 
husband of the black heart, and that woman shall 
be a slave to my wife. Defend, for your time has 
come!” 

Then, with a mighty swing of my stone war-club, I 
crushed the head of the chief as I would crush the egg 
of a wild bird, and, with the war-cry of our people 
ringing on our lips, we rode upon those dogs of Nuvajos. 
and with ev swing of our clubs a white-hearted 
coyote bit the dust. ith my own hand I slew him 
who had been husband and him who had been lover, 
and then we slew to the right and to the left, slew all 
who came in our way, until the ones who were not slain 
tuned and fled [ike 
fawns before the hun- 

Ts. 

Then we took the 
scalps of the slain to 
puss down to our child- 
Ten, and I lassoed the 
wife of the man whose 
life I had come so far 
to take. I bound her 
belind me on the white 
horse, and I took 
her to the land of 
my people to bea 
slave to the fair 
Woman who was : 
mny wife,and whom Ee N 

> 


I hnever allowed to 
Work as the other 
Wives had to do. 
IT have fought 
ten since that 
fight, I havefought 
the white soldiers ‘ 
when I would have given my life to have killed one of 
el but never have I taken the life of a man 
be killing was so sweet to me as it was when I 
ughed in the faces of the men who had striven to 
rag the woman whose smile was sweeter than victory 
ee was long in the past, sefior—many moons in the 
ong, long ago. It was when I was a young man, and 
peity springs have blossomed and faded since I was 
bint Thirty years ago my wife died in my arms, an old 
fo ihe’ but as young to me as that time when we raced 
“= Me or death acroas the bare, brown plains upon the 
Hil stallions, When she died I came to like not 
att nd, and the spirit of roving entered me. I joined 
ow owned by a white-ski man, and I travelled 
ny places and many cities. I mingled much with 
eee of your Blood, I learnt their speech so well 
nde for my colour, you would not know me for an 


na when I returned to my own land, as men will do 
1en old re 


Priest upon them, there came to this land 
nd th from Merion, telling mange inks of the right 
ked 7008 of life. That priest e my friend ; I 
Bdeq one with him, as I Taww his language, and he 
me for the sins of my early days. 


iS 


I know now 


Concerning 
Until June 


IT IS EVERYWHERE HEARD—That the £5 
the country in which readers abroad are residing, 
80th everyone is given a fair chance, and— 
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that those deeds were sing, but I knew it not then, and 
before I knew it I called them the best things that came 
into my life. The 
creed of the priests 
may be true, I know 
not; but I would 
give my hopes of 
the white man’s 
heaven to be young 
again, to live agai 
that wild, glad day 
when I rode that 
wild ride on the 
plains, and at the 
end of it folded my 
sweet Zeetah for 
the first time in my 
arms. 

That is all of my 
tale, sefior. It is a 
wild tale, that tells 
much of bloodshed and battle, and it will not be 
liked by many te peopl your kind. But you 
came among us to learn true things of the Indian le, 
and I have fold you a true tale. a iid 


ee ee 
ONE REASON FOR MARRYING. 


A BACHELOR friend of ours is about to get married 
for no other reason than to have someone to take care 
of hiin when he is ill. The treatment he received at a 
fashionable bourding-house, the last time he had the 
ague, has cured him of single life. He ordered, he says, the 
servants to bring him up some gruel on Monday morn- 
ing. but which he never got till Wednesday afternoon. 

uring his whole confinement not a single soul visited 
him save the young gentleman who cleaned the knives; 
and he came not for the purpose of consolation, but to 
inform him that “ Missus would be much obliged if Mr. 
Skeesicks would do his shaking on a chair, so as not to 
get the bedstead apart.” 

This was the feather that broke Skeesick's bachelorship, 


a 


TRAINING A GREYHOUND FOR THE 
WATERLOO CUP. 


AssuMING that a good-looking and well-bred puppy 
has been carefully “ walked”’ at come farm where hares 
are not over-plentiful (or rabbits, which would lead it to 
dash ; a very bad habit), the trainer, on taking it in 
hand, will give it as a preliminary day’s work a short 
spin or gallop over grass-land. This he does by fasten- 
ing it with several others to a gate or paling, and walking 
to some rising ground three-quarters of a mile away, 
leaving his man to uncouple the lot at a given signal. 

The moment it is freed the puppy will ound off at its 
best speed to join its master, who, if he is wise, will 
fondle it a little so as to establish a feeling of confidence 
between himself and his charge. On returning to the 
kennel it will be necessary to wash and dry the animal’s 
legs carefully, and then its body should be well rubbed 
with a horsehair cloth. Next day two or three hours’ 
exercise should be given, the trainer riding on horseback, 
and the dog on returning should have its feet bathed 
with alum-water to keep them compact and hardy. 

This course will have to be repeated for several days, 
the utmost attention being paid meanwhile to feeding, 
for no animal has a more delicate stomach than a grey- 
hound. Tender ribs of flesh from horses that have not 
died from disease, beefsteaks, or mutton roasted before 
a slow fire, is given them, served up with jelly made 
from cow-heels, care being taken to supply each grey- 
hound with just the amount that is considered suitable 
for it, taking into account its size, condition, and so on. 

All this timethe trainer will have been teaching his do 
how to “lead” ; for unless they submit to be led quiet 
and easily in the slips, they will strain and pull so rae 
that when really freed, and the hare in full view, they 
will be almost useless. Care should be taken, however, 
not to check them so severely, when pulling hard, that 
on being released they may be afraid to dash off with 
the necessary fire, and so lose a length or two. 

Having made his dogs ere fit for running, the 
trainer will make arrangements with the gamekeeper of 
the ground on which he has liberty to course, to have 
them tried. Then possibly he will experience much dis- 
appointment; for some of his best-bred and most 
promising-looking pes may lack 7. ey and without 
speed (more especially when the modern style of con- 
ducting the sport is considered) a greyhoum is as use- 
less for coursing as a Japanese poodle. To be led ina 
trial by a second or third-season dog, which has never 
beev thought particularly fast, means, in many cases, a 
quiet grave outside the kennel wall next day. 

Some trainers will pit their young ones against the 
most celebrated of their charges; and the late Mr. Ivie 
Campbell, who won the Waterloo Cup with the famous 
Canaradzo, tried his whole team with a noted bitch named 
Coodareena on one occasion, and nearly broke her heart. 

If the young dog be much distressed when picked up 
from one of these heavy trials, and its eyes be glaring 
hot, the trainer loses no time in getting it to swallow 
some brandy and water, afterwards rubbing its body all 
over with whiskey. When running for a stake, most 
likely a little blood may be drawn, and sometimes a bath 
as hot as the dog can stand it be will given. 


is arousing considerable inte 
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WISH it were possible for me to insure that 
every reader of Pearson's Weekly should 
see a ry Pa Number 1 of Metopy, the new 
Musical Magazine which will be issued from 
these offices on the 29th of February, for 
March Ist. If I could I am quite certain 
that ite circulation would at once leap into 

hundreds of thousands. Below appearsa very imperfect 
reproduction, about one-ninth of actual size, of the 
beautiful design which wiJl adorn the cover of MELODY 
and charm the eyes of its purchasers. 


{ é 
| 


The contents of this Musical Magazine will consist of 
new songs, dances, and other original compositions by 
the best known musicians. The paper and the printing 
will be ail that can be desired. 

To anyone who is at all musically inclined this 
monthly budget of beautiful compositions will most 
certai: a? om For sixpence can thus be purchased 
in a handy form a selection of music which would have 
cost, if cbiaitable in the ordinary way, more than a 
hundred sixpences. 

Remember that the first number of MELODY is 
published on February 29th, and contains forty-eight 
pages, sheet-music size. 


Price Sixpence. 


Mrs. SHEARS (in a jeweller’s shop buying diamonds) : 
“TI wish my husband were here.” 

Jeweller: “Is hean authority on diamonds, madam ? ” 

Mrs. Shears: “ Not exactly; he is an editor and 
knows paste whenever he sees it.” 


—s te 


Mrs. Harp: “Do have some movie cream, 
Sweetooth!” 

Miss Sweetooth ekere (aie “Well, just a little, 
Mrs. Hard. Only a mouthful.’ 

Mrs. Hard: “ Bridget, fill Miss Sweetooth’s plate up 
again.” 


Miss 


ed Pel 


“Ir is always best to be earnest,” said the man who 
loves to lecture. “If you do anything, do it in 
italics.” 

“ Yes,” said the youth, “I have several times seen a 
man fail because he went into business with a small 
capital.” 

———— 


Mr. Wickwire: “What is that woman across the 
way trying to sing?” 
ae ickwire: “‘ My Sweetheart’s the man in the 
Moon.’” 
Mr. Wickwire: “ Well, if he doesn’t hear her it isn't 

her fault.” 
of 


Littite Apa: “Oh, mamma, I do wish I belonged to 
a club.” 

Fond Mamma: “ Do you, dear, why?” 

Little Ada: “Because ¥ is so jolly when he comes 
home from it, and you let him go to bed without taking 
off his boots.” 


h, 
t: that as the competition does not close 
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LO-T0-KAH, THE UNCIVILISED, 


By VEENER REzZp. 


vein rey eo Sate 
guy. since 


speech, or I cay oegerclegs omy a t 
have een in the more than Sty years since iret 
Henry She Rpemiek apesch: Sone 


exican le, but 

will tell you, of 
these, a tale of a long time 
ago, when I could speak no 
speech but that of my own 
people and of the people of 
the ‘Navajos. 

It is a tale of many words, 
and it takes me far back 
into the time of the 


by the Great Spirit. And 
. Ihave told you then 
will he know a stran; 
tale than is known in the 
where you dwell. For 
ve been among the 
people of your race, and 
they know no tales but 
: those of winning gold, or 
@ yak love that would faint and cry out at the sight 


cit; 
I 


__ When I was a young man I wasa mighty hunter, and 
in the ware with the enemies of my tribe I was the 
bravest of all the young warriors. I could shoot an 
arrow straighter than an eagle can fly; I could throw a 
stone with as much force as your gun can a 
ballet, and no arm was amie than mine in wielding 
the stone-shod battle clubs of my people. I know not 
how I came to be so strong and so mighty among men, 
for my father was but a weak man, who was so little 
liked that he was called the woman-man. 

Because my father was despised, I, too, was despised 
when I was a boy. But is respected among 

le like mine, and while I was yet a youth it came 
to be said that I was not my father’s son, for with 
single blows I almost broke the heads of those who cast 
their Mg yy me. I am old now, and my face is 
wrinkled, and I seem not to have the strength of a 
child, but there were times in the past when I fought 
such fights as the white men never know. And there 
was a time, too, when the fairest, woman that ever lived 
lay in my arms, and that wa3 worth more to me than all 
the ba I ever won. 

I was twenty-two years old when the chief of my 
tribe called me to his wickup, and told me he had chosen 
me to go to the land of the Navajos to arrange for a 
great spirit dance that the two tribes were to celebrate 

er. It was a great honour for so young a man as 
I, and I went forth with my heart full of gl E 

I liked the Navajos little ; I knew them to be as false 
as snakes, and that they would kill men whose backs 
were turned, but our tribes were then at , and I 
knew too, that the fame of my courage had gone forth 
even as far as their land, so I set out alone and was not 


8 one of the t! 
my children to re- 
mind them of my 
battles in the olden 
time. 

In the camp of 
the Navajos I 
learnt that pre- 

rations were be- 
ing made to killa 
woman for the 
crime of being a 
witch, the charge 
being made by a 
man who 
sought her love in 
vain. thought 


little of the matter 
when it first came 


they longed for her in vain, 


of little souls, gibed one to the other, and were glad 
that the hated woman was to die. There, too, was the 
husband of the woman, and algo the man who had loved 
her and c her with sin when she had repulsed him. 

The husband was a dull-looking man, with the face of 
a brate, and the lover was a proud man, who spread his 
blanket and strutted as for aga to vent his spite by 
having a woman killed. I not that man when 
eaw him first, and ee ee ae I raised my 
club as though I would strike him. Such a thing done 
b S Hekager fo say tribe wong, Reve fared badly with 

e stranger, but that man ed and slunk away, and 
I knew him to be a ccanted man of np bravery, and 
net ga the love of even a woman of the 

avajos. 

The chisth and the odd mancf the tribe had decreed 
that the woman should be torn apart by wild horses. 
That was one of the laws of the olden time, but it is 
ittle known now, since the white soldiers ride 80 much 
over the lund that was once the land of the Indians. I 
had seen that punishment meted out before, but never 
did I see such wild horses nor those that were so 
beautiful as the ones the Navajos had chosen. 

The le arrayed themselves in lines, and a stalwart 
chief led forth the horses. One was as black as the 
darkness of night, and the other was as white as the 
whitest clouds of summer. 

When the horses were ready, and strong men were 
holding their heads, while other men ready with 
the whips, the woman was brought forth from the hogan 
where she had been kept. 

Among the white-faced people it is likely that you 
have seen women of t beauty, but I say to you that 
never in all your life have your eyes rested upon a 
woman so fair as was that doomed woman of the 
Navajos. She was brought forth all unclad, and her 
beauty shone Mat me as the sun shines upon the earth 
after a storm. Her form was the form of a goddess, 
and her eyes gleamed like the brightest stars of thenight. 
Her hair fell to her kness, and was as soft as the hair of 


an otter. 

When I first looked upon her I believed her to be no 
witch, and that the bl that flowed in her veins was 
not the blood of the brute Navajos, and my heart 
warmed to that woman in a great love. I learnt in 
time that she was not : 

a Navajo, but had been 
stolen from another 
tribe when she was a ¢@ 
child. She walked ‘ 
forth as a queen ’ 
might walk among 
her slaves, and the 
soulless man who had 
sought her love in 
vain lowered his eyes 
to the und and 
slunk back like a dog 
that had been kicked. 

The woman saw me, 
and knew me to be a 
stranger. She saw, 
too, that upon my face 
there was a look of love for her. She stretched out her 
arms to me, and begged me to save her from the brutes 
who would murder her, and though I was a stranger, 
alone, and in a far land, I raised od club, that was heavy 
with flint, and commanded the chiefs to free her. Before 
I could do more I was pinioned from behind by the 
arms of a dozen Navajo cowards, thongs were placed 
about my hands and feet, and I was thrown to the 
ground. The people then turned from me, and all their 
interest was centred in the spectacle befure them. 

I began biting the thongs with my teeth, but it seemed 
that it was not possible for me to get free before the 
horses would be started on the mad race that would bring 
death tothe most beautiful woman who ever walked upon 
the earth. Before they bound the woman to the horses, 
she turned to me and told me I wasa brave man, and 
then she knelt upon her knees and said words to the sky. 

Then strong men bound ropes of hair to her arms and 
to her legs, and fastened the ropes to the tails of the 
wild horses. It wasa cruel sight to see that fair woman, 
that sweet, tender woman, bound to wild beasts that 
would race away and tear her beautiful limbs one from 
the other. As they bound her I was almost mad with 

ge and grief, but my thongs held me, and I could not 
free m to lend her aid. As I lay there, impotently 
biting the thongs that cut into my flesh, I made memory 
of the men who bound her, and I afterwards killed them, 
and langhed in their writhing faces as they died. 

At last the woman was bound, the horses reared and 
thirated to be away, and were held in check only by the 
strength of many hands; and then the woman turned 
to mo and called out: “Farewell to you, oh, brave 
stranger of unknown blood! I thank yon for the aid 
dn would have given me, andI grieve that you have 

rought suffering upon yourself for me; for these dogs, 
these anakes, who are cowards and worse than dogs, will 
Lr when they have seen me torn limb from 


Then the men struck the horses with the nil and 
had as they bounded sney I broke my t and stood 
. I thirsted for the b 


like 
others, to watch the mad race that death at its end. 
The fate of, the woman would have been speedy and 


Care to your coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
But take P.W.—and draw it out. 
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terrible, but just as the horses gave one wild lea), 1! 

that bound her to one of them broke, sli. §.: 
free from the horse, and it ran away, while the }y1.15 
that fastened her to the other horse held fast. <j, 
struck the ground and bounded up, then struck tin 
ground again, and it seemed that her life would not }::« 
as long as it takes a man to breathe. Then she strj.-); 
the ground upon her feet, and the bonds that held Ju; 
broke. She made one forward leap that was ewift is 
flash of lightning, Men a the flowing tail of the horse, 
and with etrength like the strength of a spirit si: 
climbed upon the horse's back. 

Then with a cry of defiance she waved her hand in 
menace as the horse shot away over the plains. 'j'lic 
way was full of dan- 
ger to the woman, 
as she had no means 
of makin ice uhcea 
obey, and the plai 
— full of holes 
and arroyas ; but it 
was the gladdest 
sight I ever saw, it 
turned the blood in | 
my veins to fire, and 
I gave the terrible 
war cry of my 
people, and, raising 
my giant’s club in 
the air, I crushed in the head of the nearest man at 
a blow. Then the whole tribe turned upon me ind 
fought me backwards, step by step, until it seciwd 
that my time had come to bite the dust. 

I slew five of the men, and then they pressed me har, 
and when it seemed that all was over with me I saw ih: 
black one of the wild horses racing towards where we 
were fighting. The horse had rua wildly away when 
the woman had broken loose from his tail, and now he 
was racing home again. When I saw him comin-, I 
believed that I might catch him and go free. in, 
swinging my olub to the right and to the left. Jian 
straight through the people, breaking some heads is | 
went, and I caught the wild horse by the mane, wiils 
the people stared in wonder. I swung myself to his 
back. f laughed in the teeth of the Navajos, and Is; 
away over the brown sands of the plains in pursuit of 
the woman who would now be fairly mine if I eould 
reach her and save her. 

The horse that bore the woman was far ahead of 1», 
so far that he seemed only a speck on the edye of ti 
distance. I cut a strip from my blanket, slipped it into 
the mouth of the horse I rode, and then I believed | 
might overtake the woman, for she had nothing but ir 
hands to guide with, and her horse ran one wiy iil 
another and not in a straight line. 

I was in great fear, though, for if her horse shou! 
fall into a deep arroya, the woman might be killet iy 
the fall. I rode for two hours before I came tv the 
woman, and when I came to her, both the horses were 
spent from long running. With another strip cut from 
my blanket, I lassoed the horse she rode, and then we 
dismounted and tied the horses to bushes of cactus. 

In the later yeara of my life I have dwelt much \iih 
the white-skinned peoples. I have talked to their wi-: 
men, who asked me much of the gods and the old tiles 
of my tribe. I have even learnt to read in their bo ks, 


and I know so much of these people that I can till: ss 
they talk. Ihave many times h them speak of |).e 
end. gratitude, but I say to you, sefior, that no rion 
knows so we)l as I the meaning of those words. 

When the woman came down from her hors? t :* 
was such a look in her eyes as I e + to see in the cyrs 
of the deathless women who dwell in the bright hunt: 4 
grounds that lie beyond the ve. She came te ne 
with that look upon her face, she placed her round a: ::5 
about my neck, she nestled my head to her shoulder «5 
a mother nestles a child, and then she told me she |. 
me above all the men and the things of earth, and t).t 
shé would be my slave and would follow me wtil the 
day of ber death. : 

te was then, sefior, that I learnt to love. The wom 1s 
touch brought ecstasy to every fibre of my flesh, i! | 
took her in my arms, I pre my lips to hers in ki-s"s 
that seemed to bring our very souls together, vl ! 
forgot the Navajos—t forgot my own people—I for 
all except that I was young, the world was beau'i.', 
and that she I loved, she who was the very heart of »-y 
heart, was in my arms. 

Ah, sefior, you white-skinned men know wonlr's 
things, but until you know such a love as I have knw? 
until you know the first wild, mad love of a free chili! uf 
nature, you know not the true secret of joy. 

I took the maid with me, and we went to the lan! «f 
my own people. I went, not like a man who goes t” 
seek honour among the men of his kind, but like a ma" 
content who might have dwelt in Paradise, a man ith 
no sorrow in his memory, a happy man. My oul 
chided me, but when he saw the maid he took back '1'5 
words and said that I had done well. Then J built »** 
wickup of the skins of buffalo and was happy—)ij!'y 
as few men ever are. . 

But in time came thoughts of the brate-faced bus!!! 
who had known the love of my peerless maid, «:! 
bee re of the cowardly, strutting lover who Ji:d 
sought to work her doom. Then fierceness came 2%.''! 
into my soul,and I knew that happiness would not alle 
wae ras su hong as Sines tro men breathed the bret! 
of li 
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I went 
ho, like me, were yo 


people and I chose ten men—ten men 
Se aie pomp anal induood them to join me 
j at tribe of the Navajo le with whom my 
EET When we went forth I rode the milk- 
white stallion that my maiden had ridden, and I 
mit ner the black horee aaa token that I would safely 
Abii we came to the land of the Navajos we went 
boldly among them as a band of conquerors might go 
among a tribe of slaves. We were but ten and one, and 
they were many, but we were men with right on our 
side, and they were but Navajos who sought to doa 
cowardly thing. The chief who had bound my maiden 
to the horses met us with pay and asked us what we 
desired that we rode into their land in the gear of war. 
My face was masked with paint, and he knew me not, 
aud I gave answer: . 

“A young warrior of our tribe has come from the 
land of the Navajos bearing a woman who was once 
wife to one of your warriors. We come to get tidings 
of that man.” 

The chief answered: “The man has taken another 
woman to wife, and has forgotten the false woman 
whom the witches helped to ride to your land on an 


untamed horse.” 
Then I said: “There was a man who was a lover of 


that those deeds were sins, but I knew it not then, and 
before I knew it I called them the best things that came 
into my life. The 
creed of the priests 
may be true, I know 
not; but I would 
give my hopes of 
the white man’s 
heaven to be young 
again, to live again 
that wild, glad day 
when I rode that 
wild ride on the 
plains, and at the 
end of it folded my 
sweet Zeetah for 
the first time in my 
arms. 

That is all of my 
tale, sefor. It is a 
wild tale, that tells 
much of blcodshed and battle, and it will not be 
liked by many of the people of your kind. But you 
came among us to learn true things of the Indian people, 
and I have told you a true tale. 


ig 
ONE REASON FOR MARRYING, 


A BACHELOR friend of ours is about to get married 
for no other reason than to have someone to take care 
of him when he is ill. The treatment he received at a 
fashionable bourding-house, the last time he had the 
ague, has cured him of single life. He ordered, he says, the 
servants to bring him up some gruel on Monday morn- 
ing, but which he never got till Wednesday afternoon. 

During his whole continement nota single soul visited 
him save the young gentleman who cleaned the knives; 
and he came not for the purpose of consolation, but to 
inform him that “ Missus would be much obliged if Mr. 
Skeesicks would do his shaking on a chair, so as not to 
get the bedstead apart.” 

This was the feather that broke Skeesick’s bachelorship, 


a 


TRAINING A GREYHOUND FOR THE 
WATERLOO CUP, 


AssumING that a good-looking and well-bred puppy 
has been carefully “ walked” at come farm where hares 
ave not over-plentiful (or rabbits, which would lead it to 
dash ; a very bad habit), the trainer, on taking it in 
hand, will give it as a preliminary day’s work a short 
spin or gallop over grass-land. This he does by fasten- 
ing it with several others to a gate or paling, and walking 
to some rising ground three-quarters of a mile away, 
leaving his man to uncouple the lot at a given signal. 

The moment it is freed the puppy will bound off at its 
best speed to join its master, who, if he is wise, will 
fondle it a little so as to establish a feeling of confidence 
between himself and his charge. On returning to the 
kennel it will be necessary to wash and dry the animal’s 
legs carefully, and then its body should be well rubbed 
with a horsehair cloth. Next day two or three hours’ 
exercise should be given, the trainer riding on horseback, 
and the dog on returning should have its feet bathed 
with alum-water to keep them compact and hardy. 

This course will have to be are for several days, 
the utmost attention being paid meanwhile to feeding, 
for no animal has a more delicate stomach than a grey- 
hound. Tender ribs of flesh from horses that have not 
died from disease, beefsteaks, or mutton roasted before 
a slow fire, is given them, served up with jelly made 
from cow-heels, care being taken to supply each grey- 
hound with just the amount that is considered suitable 
for it, taking into account its size, condition, and so on. 


the woman, and who charged her with being a witch. 
What of him?” 

The chief laughed and said: ‘Oh, he has a wife, and 
some lovers too, and has forgotten the woman who rode 
to your land.” 

Then I said: “Bring forth this man who was the 
woman's husband, bring forth the last woman he has 
taken for a wife, and bring, too, the man who was the 
lover.” 

The chief obeyed and brought them forth, but they 
all feared danger, and they brought forth also full fifty 
of their warriors, these being all who were near. 

Then I said: “Iam he whom you bound with thongs; 
Iam the min who slew five of your coyotes who are 
called warriors; I am the man who rode the black 
stullion after the one beautiful woman who ever dwelt 
in the land of the Navajos, and I have come to take the 
life of the coward who was her husband, and of the 
brute who sought to have her killed. I have come to 
kill them and the men who bound her to the horses, and 
when I have killed them I will take the last wife of the 
husband of the black heart, and that woman shall 
be a slave to my wife. Defend, for your time has 
come ! ” 

Then, with a mighty swing of my stone war-club, I 
crushed the head of the chief as I would crush the egg 
of a wild bird, and, with the war-cry of our people 
ringing on our lips, we rode upon those dogs of Navajos, 
and with every swing of our clubs a white-hearted 
coyote bit the dust. With my own hand I slew him 
who had been husband and him who had been lover, 
and then we slew to the right and to the left, slew all 
who came in our way, until the ones who were not slain 
tuned and fied like 
fawns before the hun- 
ters. 

Then we took the 
scalps of the slain to 
puss down to our child- 
ren, and I lassoed the 
wife of the man whose 
life I had come so far 
to take. I bound her 
behind me on the white 
horse, and I took 
her to the land of 
my people to bea 
shive to the fair 
woman who was 
my wife,and whom Ee } wh 


I never allowed to hie All this time the trainer will have been teaching his dogs 
Work as the other f how to “lead” ; for unless they submit to be led quiet 
wives had to do. and easily in the slips, they will strain and pull so eas 
I have fought that when really freed, and the hare in full view, they 
often since that f. will be almost useless. Care should be taken, however, 
fisht, [havefought a not to check them so severely, when pulling hard, that 


the white soldiera ; 
when I would have given my life to have killed one of 
hem, ‘but never have I taken the life of a man 
when killing was so sweet to me as it was when I 
laughed in the faces of the men who had striven to’ 
a the woman whose smile was sweeter than victory 
That was long in the past, sefor—many moons in the 
oni long ago. It was when I was a young man, and 
peity springs have blossomed and faded since I was 
_ ra. Thirty years ago my wife died in my arms, an old 
fe nke but as young to me as that time when we raced 
fer death across the bare, brown plains upon the 
thie i stallions. When she died I came to like not 
; i ind, and the spirit of roving entered me. I joined 
co owned by a white-skinned man, and I travelled 
thee places and many cities. I mingled much with 
. hig of your blood, I learnt their speech so well 
oa Aa for my colour, you would not know me for an 
inn {yom I returned to my own land, as men will do 
er old age creeps upon them, there came to this land 
mest from Mexico, telling strange tales of the right 
That pri Aacams my friend; I 


on being released they may be afraid to dash off with 
the necessary fire, and so lose a length or two. 

Having made his dogs thoroughly fit for running, the 
trainer will make ayrangements with the gamekeeper of 
the ground on which he has liberty to course, to have 
them tried. Then possibly he will experience much dis- 
appointment; for some of his best-bred and most 
promising-looking ea may lack speed, and without 
speed (more especially when the modern style of con- 
ducting the sport is considered) a greytoun is as use- 
less for coursing as a Japanese poodle. To be led ina 
trial b a second or third-season dog, which has never 
been thought particularly fast, means, in many cases, a 
quiet grave outside the kennel wall next day. 

Some trainers will pit their young ones against the 
most celebrated of their charges; and the late Mr. Ivie 
Campbell, who won the Waterloo Cup with the famous 
Canaradzo, tried his why” m with a noted bitch named 
Coodareena on one oco’.-.va, and nearly broke her heart. 

Tf the young dog be much distressed when picked up 
from one of these ‘heavy trials, and its eyes be glaring 
hot, the trainer loses no time in getting it to swallow 
some brandy and water, afterwards rubbing its body all 


8nd the wrong of life er r 2 I k 
k : over with whiskey. When running for a stake, most 
al a with him, as I knew his language, and he | likely a little blood may be drawn, and sometimes a bath 


or the sins of my early days. I know now ! as hotas the dog can stand it be will given. 


IT IS EVERYWHERE HEARD—That the £5 5s. offered for the best fact, of any kind 
Concerning the country in which readers abroad are residing, is arousing considerable inte 
til June 80th everyone is given a fair chance, and— 


atever, not exceeding 200 words in len 


FuLt Cuorus. 


WISH it were possible for me to insure that 
every reader of Pearson's Weekly should 
see a copy of Number 1 of MrLopy, the new 


Musical Magazine which will be issued from 

these offices on the 29th of February, for 

March Ist. If I could I am quite certain 

that ita circulation would at once leap into 
hundreds of thousands. Below appearsa very imperfect 
reproduction, about one-ninth of actual size, of the 
beautiful design which wij] adorn the cover of MELODY 
and charm the eyes of its purchasers. 


The contents of this Musical Magazine will consist of 
new songs, dances, and other original compositions by 
the best known musicians. The paper and the priuting 
will be all that can be desired. 

To anyone who is at all musically inclined this 


monthly budget of beautiful compositions will most 
certainly appeal. For sixpence can thus be purchased 
in a handy form a selection of music which would have 


cost, if obtainable in the ordinary way, more than a 
hundred sixpences. 

Remember that the first number of MELopDy is 
published on February 29th, and contains forty-eight 
pages, sheet-music size. 


Price Sixpence. 


Mrs. SHEARS (in a jeweller’s shop buying diamonds) : 
“IT wish my husband were here.” 

Jeweller: “Is he an authority on diamonds, madam ? " 

Mrs. Shears: “ Not exactly; he is an editor and 
knows paste whenever he sees it.” 


ee fee 


Mrs. Harp: “Do have some more cream, Miss 
Sweetooth!” 
Miss Sweetooth (hesitatin ly) : “Well, just a little, 
Mrs. Hard. Onlya mrontlul? 
Mrs. Hard: “ Bridget, fill Miss Sweetooth’s plate up 
again.” 
— oe 


“Ir is always best to be earnest,” said the man who 
loves to lecture. ‘If you do anything, do it in 
italics.” 

“Yes,” said the youth, “I have several times seen a 
man fail because he went into business with a small 
capital.” 

a 


Mr. WIcKWIRE: “ What is that woman across the 
way trying to sing?” 
Mrs ickwire: “‘ My Sweetheart’s the man in the 
Moon.’” 
Mr. Wickwire: “ Well, if he doesn’t hear her it isn’t 
her fault.” 
SS 


Littie Apa: “Oh, mamma, I do wish I belonged to 
a club.” 

Fond Mamma: “ Do you, dear, why?” 

Little Ada: “Because is eo jolly when he comes 
home from it, and you let him go to bed without taking 
off his boots.” 


h, 
t: that as the competition does not close 
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QUESTIONS WORT 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


2807. Which is the Oldest National Costume still Worn? 
ing costume in the obvious sense in which it is 


ornaments in the nineteenth century of the samo shape 
and in the same style as Sarah and Rebecca did. 
articles of western costume, the two oldest are 
Highland kilt and the smock-frock of the 

weet count my eagle It is not probable that 
altered much for a thousand — 

The smock- ‘on 


times, and 


Until quite recently the answer would have been the 
so-called Gokstad ship, a Viking craft which was dis- 
covered in a sepulc mound on the shores of 
Christiania fjord, and is now exhibited in a wonderfully 
perfect. state of preservation in Christiania. It is a 


a thousand years old. A recent discovery in Egypt has, 
however, changed the Gokstad ship from the oldest relic 
of ita kind toa thing of yesterday. Messrs. de Morgan 
and Meir, during their excavations in the neighbourhood 
of Gizeh, discovered an almost perfect yacht or pleasure 
vessel which has been ascribed by experts to the eleventh 
or twelfth , or about B.c. It is therefore 
uite 4,000 years older than the Gokstad ship. It was 
disco vered with its rigging almost entire, and, strange to 
say, the hull exhibits an extraordinary likeness to those 
of yachts built upon the most approved modern lines. 
2872. What Amount of Manual Labour {s Involved in an 
Average Performance on the Piano? 
We may assume that the weight necessary to press 
- down a pianoforte key on a really good piano wastes 
peonaiting to i make of the instrument from 3ozs. to 
the notes are struck with moderate force 
we may igs take 4}0zs. as the amount of pressure 
en greater force is exerted (as in loud octaves), 
6ozs. would be near the mark. In arriving at a 
conclusion by actual experiment, the writer has taken 
two fairly representative concert studies, Rosebleu's 
Octave Valee in A, and Chopin’s Etude in A fiat, 
resenting two very diverse styles, and he finds that, 
ing the pressure ired for each note in the former 
as 6ozs., the total pressure exercised during ite ‘orm- 
ance is about 9cwt., while, giving each note in in’s 
Etude (a study in ios) a value of 440zs., the 
result is very near] . Bach of these pieces takes 
about three minutes to execute, so that if they were 
played aiemsialy and continuously during an hour, the 
would have used force equivalent in the 
abstract to the raising of some 8 or 9 tons. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that a very great deal would 
depend upon the individual player’s touch, A 
game with elastic wrists will, with comparatively 
ittle exertion, obtain all requisite loudness, while the 
possessor of stiff wrists “hammers” and pounds away, 
exerting double the amount of force without any 
increase, in fact, it may be with a diminution of tone. 
(Several correspondents have followed a German 
estimate, which is ly in excess of the above figures 
(124 to 84 tons per hour). Preference has, however, 
been given to the fo: ing, as it is the result of first- 
hand inquiry by an expert. 


CONDITIONS, 


——<— 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
ey questions asked here from our readers. 

‘ach reply must bear the writer's name and 
uddress. We shall print the best reply to 
each ion, and 8 pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the ions in any 
issue of the paper must us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for dated, 


which the ts . Payment 
will only be aa foe replies published, 


which replies 
juaitaccom mailb be paid om ee 
taconsidered worthy of insertion. 
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2869. Of which European Countries have the es 


Roman ? 
Greek has chan 


Most and Least since the 


least. Anyone who wishes to 
satisfy himself of the truth of this statement need only 
take four authors, like Herodotus, Plutarch, Anna 
Commena and Trikupi. He will find, if he can translate 
one, that he can translate the others ; and this though 
they wrote ively 450 years before Christ, and 
70, 1,110, and 1,860 years after. English is the 

that has altered most. merely as 8 Teutonic 
language, it is farthest removed from nt stock. 
It is descended from the Saxon, which is the parent of 
Low German and Dutch, and as it were the grandparent 
of lish. But besides the Teutonic part which is the 
ground-work of the language, it has suffered all the 
effects of a lengthy Roman occupation. This has had 
a great influence on the language and hasintroduced many 
words into fl It pe amor — = Frenc. 
was fora peri official langaage o! country. 
This had an even greater effect on our tongue. Finally 
we have not entirely lost all traces of theearly Celtic occu- 
pation of the island. This combination has produced 
the most varied, rich, and flexible language that existe. 
2878. Which Nation best Illustrates in its History the 

Theory that Money is not Wealth? 

India. Perhaps there is no other country in the world 
which possesses so large a stock of the material of 
currency; and there is no country whose opulation is 
so constantly on the verge of starvation. This is due to 
two causes. The Indian shares the love of most Oriental 
nations for hoarding money and valuables of all kinds. 
This has resulted in the accumulation of enormous 
treasures in the hands of Eastern potentates; the stock 
has been silently growing for centuries, and in some of 
the old palaces there is an incredible amount of treasure. 
The revenue of Akbar has been calculated at forty-two 
million pounds annually, and that of Aurungzib was 
eighty millions. But this treasure is not confined 
entirely to the wealthy. Even the rest lay aside in 
prosperity what they-refase to spend in misfortune. It 
is only at the sack of some ancient palace that this 
treasure ever comes to light. It is obvious that gold is 
merely intended as a medium for exchange. A ship- 
wrecked mariner on a desert island would not ba wealthy 
though every pebble was solid gold. This is the case 
with India. At present the people are burdened with 
taxation. Itis calculated that the gross annual output 
of an individual in India is only worth about a guinea 
anda half. In England, the average individual produces 
at least £30 a year. Out of the aforesaid sum, Js. 94d. 
is paid in taxes to the government, and a eniling more 
for municipal purposes. Daily wages in many districte 
of India do not amount to 4d.aday. The result isa 
fearful increase of Ml In the Madras Pres'- 
plo there are 15,000,000 paupers. Ancestral lands 
are fast passing into the hands of usurers. The 
effects of a famine in India now, such as there was in 
1866, would be terrible to contemplate. 

28745. Which Trades have been most Affected by the 
Development of Bicycling as a Pastime? 

The adoption of bicycling by that very large class who 
have only a limited Toth to eee eat luxuries, has 
affected in a marked degree those trades which cater for 
the amusements of this class. The demand for watches, 
musical instruments, including pianos, and even sewing 
machines has fallen off, and for fret-saws, amateur 
lathes, and such-like instrnments for home amusement. 
The use of strong,.durable bicycle clothes has lessened 
the demand for more ornamental garments, and has, 
therefore, greatly reduced the profits of the clothing 

The providers of cheap entertainments, such as 
some music- , have suff ; and manufacturers of 
intoxicants have probably lost somewhat. The trades 
directly affected, such as riding schools and livery stables, 
have suffered, but many have wisely gone with the times 
and have provided bicycle echools and machines in addi- 
tion to their formerstock-in-trade. The chief gainers have 
been bicycle makers, dealers, and menders, ladies’ and 
athletic tailors, and the holders of country inns on popular 
routes. It is also probable that babehere bakers, and other 
producers of plain food have benefited by the craze. 


QUESTIONS. 


2901. Why have there never been any great societies 
founded by women ? 


2902. Is it true that the same leaf will appear bri 

green in strong sunlight and dark green in the chad P 
2903. Oan the earth be proved to be self-luminous ? 

Bai Is it true that white cata are almost invariably 


2905. Which is the oldest building of which there are 
any traces left in England ? 

2906. Are there any sea butterflies differing from those 
met with on land P 


2907. Does a tight waistbelt help one in gymnastio 
exercises P 

2008. Are there any fish which eat birds P 

2909. Which is the most remarkable trade dispute on 
record P 

Oy, ly ee Sex eens ek See Se 
a does when looking at the 
star ii 
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2876. as 7 gael most Rapid Music be 
ay 

The violin. Each instrament excels in some particul:; 
musical passage, the piano in scale passages, the hip 
in arpeggio, the mandoline in the rapid repetition «{ 
one note, the banjo in the rapid playing of brok:-y 
chords, and so with other instruments, but the visti, 
can beat them all on their own ground, while there is 
much violin music that can be played on no othr 
instrument. The reason is that most of the note; 
formed by the left hand lie immediately beneath tlie 
fingers, and are, therefore, played with a minimum uf 
movement, while the right hand sounds a note with Iwil 
an up and down stroke, and so the speed is, as it wire, 
doubled. The English concertina comes next the vivlin, 
but although the notes can be manipulated with vit 
i pre , owing to the inertia of the reeds this instrument 

ill not speak fast enough for the more rapid music, 
2877. What are “Diseases of Personality”? 

They are diseases of consciousness, in which tl» 
healthy mental state which produces consciousness of 
personal identity is in some way upset. Cons-io:< 
personality is a sort of abstract of a vast num) ui 
separate mental phenomena, and ite identity throu) 
life is due to the preponderance of unchanging cleme::: -, 
which in disease may fail wholly or temporarily, ci::1-'1 - 
in the one case a sense of complete change of person:uity, 
in the other multiple and alternating personaliti::. 
Either way madness lies, and many of the vagaries « 
the insane are essentially due to loss or chans.: .! 
personality. One of the most ridiculous cases is ti. 
mentioned by Dr. Hack Tuke, of a patient who hal | 
his ego (the one he knew), and was in the halit ! 
looking for himself under the bed. 

2878. How did our Letters of the Alphabet Con: to 
Represent the Sounds they Stand for? 

All writing is originally picture writing, and this |:.:; 
been found more or less fully developed amon: 11: : 
semi-civilised nations. The Egyptians used it, unl |; 
the time the Phanicians first constructed an ilp!:i.- 
out of it—about 1700 B.c—it was in this condiien. 
The L prea had come to represent not only (1) 1! 
actual thing drawn, but also in some cases (2) tise its 
connected with it, (3) the sound of its name,!i) :'. 
sound of the firat syllable, (5) the first elementury 5 >. + 
in this name, that is, what we should call the first Ji: 
All the figures did not represent each of these. 5 o.: 
represented things only, some ideas, some syllables. 1.1 
some elementary sounds. There were two for: 
these signs, one the strict and elaborate form us-!: 
the hieroglyphics cut on stone, and another used |), .- 

riests for writing on papyrus. The latter—oallec ii: 
Bisrshle—was a running hand, and retained merely 1!:: 
rough outline of the original res. Now ti 
Phenicians rejected all the a parts of the 
epore system and simply atoptet some (21) of the firiy- 

ve Egyptian phonetic si; that is signs represeniin: 
elementary sounds. hey ds ted the Heratic or 
cursive form of these signs, used them to writ: 
their own language, adding one new sign, reprezeut' 
by our QO. To give an example: In the Eyyptian 
hieroglyphics, the figure of an owl represented both tli: 
bird itself and the sound of its name (Mulag), an‘! a's» 
the sound M. The hieratic form adopted by 1: 
Pheenicians preserved the outline only. “The two curs 
and wing of the bird can be traced in the hieratic id 
Pheenician letters, and it is these two ears that suite 
in every M that we write” KBayoe) 
2879. ch two Successive by Sovereigns were 

the Farthest Removed in Relationship? 

There was no relationship at all between Hthelred the 
Unready and Canute, or between Harthacanute and 
Edward the Confessor, or between Harold the Sel 
and William the Conqueror. Omitting them, there’, 
the anewer is Ric the Third and Henry the Seve. 
The former was great- dson of Edmund, Duke «! 
York, a eon of Edward the Third ; the latter was yi''- 
She of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lanci-t-'. 

rother of Edmund of York. The two successive kins 
were therefore related to each other as sixth cous. 
Queen Anneand George the First were only third con -'n:, 
while James the First, the successor to Queen Elizi:! e:h, 
was also her third cousin. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 


ht | THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
ie 


MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the paymt 
of a amall annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who aro prep"! 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his mn’y 

and interest. : 

NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 

MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 157, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed a Quarter of 4 


Hillion. 
Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 
General Manager and Secretary, 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, 


Is there a lonely bachelor, 
Zitat twenty-nine, 

Or thereabouts, who longs for love, 
And wante a valentine P 

Oh, Cupid, in your rounds to-day, 
If any such you see, ; 

I wish you would somehow contrive 
To let him hear of me! 


For of those billet-doue all lace 
And rosy wreaths to trail 
Across the verses that unfold 
Love’s old delicious tale, 
Not one has ever come to me—=—= 
No swain has a sighed, 
In prose or a ho 
'o win FL bride. 
But yet, if any word of truth 
Lie in the jest that Fate 
For every mortal on this earth 
Has set apart a mate, 

There must be somewhere in the world 
A heart that’s meant for mine, 
And this shall let the owner know 

That I’m his valentine. 


a 
COULDN’T SHAYE A BIT: 


When the famous archeologist came into the club 
yesterday afternoon, his erudite countenance was orna- 
ented at several points with acing Paster, and there 
was a general inquiry among his friends as to what was 
the mutter. 

“ Razor,” said the profanson briefly. 

“Good gracious! Where did you get shaved?” asked 
one of owr young members sympatheticully. 

“It’s a strange thing,” said the man of learning, “I 
was shaved this morning by a man who really is, 
I suppose, a little above the ordinary barber. I know 
of my own knowledge that he took a double First Class 
at Oxford, that he studied in Heidelberg afterwards, and 
spent several years in other foreign educational centres. 
I know also of my own knowledge that he has contributed 
scientific articles to our best magazines, and has num- 
bered among his intimate friends men of the highest 
social and scientific standing in Europe and America. 
fl i soliloquised the savant, “he can't shave a man 
decently.” 

* By Jove! "exclaimed the young member in astonish- 
nent. “ What is he a barber for with all these accom- 
plishments P” 

Oh, he isn’t a barber,” said the bookworm, yawning. 
“You sce, I shaved myself this morning.” 


eee 
IS 1900 A LEAP YEAR? 


For TwetvE Years Reapers or P.W. WILL NOT 
HAVE Five NUMBERS IN FEBRUARY AGAIN, 


THERE will be many changes in the relations of the 
sexes before the year 1900 is reached. By that time, in 
all probability, the woman will do the proposing, and it 
will be the poor male specimen of the human race who 
will be clamouring for one year out of every four in 
which he may be allowed to exercise his choice. But 
whatever may be the state of affairs four years hence, 
it is quite certain that 1900 will not be a leap year, and, 
therefore, the privileges which can in the ordinary 
course of events be exercised every fourth year must 
for once be foregone. 

The need of leap years at all arises from the unreason- 
able behaviour of ‘the sun in relation to our planet. 
Instead of acting in a common sense manner and com- 
pleting its cycle of phases in an exact number of days, 
the sun has complicated all our time calculations ty 
insisting that the earth should take 365:2422419 days to 
complete its revolution. 

This decimal, even to the most unlearned observer, is 
an awkward-looking quantity to deal with, and to it we 
owe the many dangers and pitfalle of leap year; nor 
will any unfortunate person whose birthday occurs on 
February 29th feel much love for the sun’s indifference 
0 our convenience in making its arrangements. 

Before the time of Julius Omar the length of the year 
was determined in @ most haphazard sort of manner, 
and the seasons were all out of gear. Summer would 
occur in the middle of the year for a time, but—the 
Period of rotation of the seasons and the length of the 
year not co ndi in perhaps half a century the 
summer season would be at its height in the early part 
of the year, while the skaters, if there were such indi- 
viduals in those as. would be disporting themselves in 
what we should call the summer months. 

However, with the assistance of Sosigenes, the 
cminent Alexandrian astronomer, Cesar, in 45 B.c., 
instituted an arrangement by which the seasons might 
recur at about the same period each year. 

iP decreed that the year should contain 365 anys 
in hg hone year 366, making an average year of 3654 
yi mentioned above, the real period of recurrence 
: ae seagons, or in other words the time taken by the 
TI th to revolve once round the sun is 365°2422419 days. 
“ke works out at 11 minutes 10 seconds Jess than 365} 


Comsequence was that as the years went by this 


That £250 is a large sum to win for merely sending in six ideas on a halts of note-paper. 
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little error accumulated into a big error, till in 1582 a.p. 
the seasons arrived about ten days earlier than they 
should have done, and were occurring still earlier by 
eleven minutes or s0 on the average every year. Eleven 
minutes a pear amounts very ie te aa Ag three 
days in four centuries. To rectify this error, 
Gregory XIII. suggested that three leap years in every 
400 years should Le omitted, and the ones chosen for 
omission were the last years of those centuries which 
were not divisible by four. Thus 1600 was a leap year, 
1709, 1800 were not, and 1900 will not be a leap year, 
but 2000 will be and go on. For 16 and 20 are multiples 
of 4, whilst 17, 18, and 19 are not. 

In passing, we may say that with the present arrange- 
ment the error only amounts to about one day in 3,600 

ears, We may, therefore, with an easy conscience, 
leave the solution of the difficulty when it again 
becomes pressing to posterity. 

The present, or Gregorian Calendar, takes ita name 
from es Gregory. Itis interesting to note that the 
year 1582 only contained 355 days. This was, of course, 
to correct the error which had been growing larger and 
larger since Cwear’s time. In 1582, October 15th 
followed October 4th, the intervening dates being 
omitted. 

One more leap year fact and I have done. In the 

resent year, for the first time in the history of P.W., 

ve numbers of the paper will be issued in the month 
of February. Such an important event can only occur 
in a leap year, and only then if February Ist, and there- 
fore the 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 29th fall on a Saturday— 
the day of the week on which Pearson’s Weekly is 
published. 

The next time that our readers will have such a good 
time in February will be in 1908, twelve years hence; 
then again twenty-eight years afterwards, in 1936. A 
favoured few of us may live to enjoy one more such 
fortune, namely, in 1964, but unless nonagenarians and 
centenarans are going to be more common in the 
future, the five issues of P.W.in February, 1992, will, 
alas, neither know nor interest us. 


rent fi 
ARE YOUR LETTERS POSTED? 


“WILLIAM,” she said gently, and yet in accents of 
reproof, “ you remember that I gave you several letters 
to post last week, don’t you?” 

‘“Y-yes, I remember it.” 

“But this is the first time you have remembered it 
since I ti them to you, isn’t it?” 

“ I—I must confess that it is. How do you know?” 

“TI put a post-card addressed to myself among the lot, 
and it hasn’t yet reached me. It cost only a alcumey, 
and I find that it is a very effective way of keeping 
check on the rest of my correspondence. Now, dear, if 
you will hand me what remain of my letters I'll run out 
and post them myself.” 


—_—_—+t-_____ 


To come home and fly into a passion because supper 
isn’t ready, then take up the evening paper, read an 
interesting article, and let the supper grow cold—only a 
husband can manage that. 


ste 


Arta children's party, a little girl, as she was going 
away, came up to the hostess and said good-bye as 
follows : 

“Good-bye, Mrs. H——. Mother told me to be sure 
and say I’ve enjoyed myself!” 


—__—~»f2<—___- 


“Topacco dances are the latest thing in Virginia,” 
says a paper. We remember attending a tobacco dance 
twenty years ago, when our father caught us smoking a 
cheap cigar in the back peak. St. Vitus never began 
to step so lively as we did! 


—-t=_—_ 


A PLEASANT ProsrEct.—Traveller (in Ireland): 
“Hii! pull her up, man. Don’t you see the mare is 


running away?” 
Paddy : “ Hould tight, yer honner! For yer loife 
don’t touch the reins! hure they’re as rotton as 
ars. I'll turn her into the river at the bridge below 
ere. Shure that'll stop her.” 


——-t-__ 


Mi.tpMay has never been in the habit of punishing his 
children, leaving that disagreeable duty to his wife, but 
the other day, one of his numerous progeny became ve 
unruly, and he was obliged to say, “ Flora, if you dont 
keep quiet I shall have to vie you.” 

“Pooh,” retorted the little three-year-old, with a 
contemptuous toss of her dainty head, “you isn’t the 
mother.” 


—-- ft 


ALL Wak REQUISITES FUENISHED.—Proprietor of 
Big Ironworks: “If I understand you correctly, you 
wish to place an order for armour-plate that no cannon- 
shot can pierce. We are turning ont that kind of thing 
every day, and——” : 

Agent of Foreign Government: “No, yon misunder- 
stand ; I wish to know if you it cacti a cannon 
that can pierce any armour-plate ? ” 

Parprisoe ‘ Certainty, sir, We are doing that kind 
of thing every day, too.” 


matter see the current number of PEARSON’S 
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the fallability of what is regarded as the Dest 
and most conclusive proof, is the celebrated Danish case 
of Soren Qvist. This man was the pastor of a little 
village in Jutland, where he lived, a widower, with a 


as to fill him with hatred for both the girl and her 


AN ARGUMENT AGAINST THE DEATH SCNTENCE. 
As fine an example as the annals of the law afford of 


daughter, who kept house for him. 

A wealthy farmer, named Marten Burns, who lived in 
a neighbouring village. had sued for the hand of the 
pastor's daughter, and had been repulsed in such a way 


father. 

Soren Qvist was, later on, induced to hire a 
oor brother of the rejected suitor, one Neil Burns, as a 
arm hand. 

The man proved to be lazy, impudent, and quarrel- 
some, and the pastor, who was noted as a man of quick 
and violent temper, though otherwise of an excellent 
character, had many angry altercations with him. In 
one of these, losing his self-control, he seized a spade in 
the garden where they stood, and dealt Neil Burns 
several blows with it. 

The farm hand dropped like a log to the ground; 
but when the tor, alarmed and instantly sorry 
for what he had done, raised him up, the fellow (so the 
pastor said) broke away, leaped over the garden hedge, 
and made off into the adjacent woods. 

After that he was mysteriously missing. Strange 
rumours began to circulate, and by-and-bye Marten 
Burns, the rich brother and rejected suitor, came upon 
the scene. He went before a magistrate and charged 
the pastor with the murder of his missing brother. He 
| nan two witnesses, who swore that they heard 

oren Qvist in angry altercation with Neil Burns, heard 
him say that he would beat him to death, saw the spade 
swing twice in the air above the hedge-top, and that 
after that all was quiet. They were near neizhbours of 
the pastor. 

Another witness testified that on the evening of the 

day on which Neil Burns disappeared, he was coming 
home very late, and eee the pastor’s garden; that he 
heard a sound as of digging in the earth, and, looking 
over the hedge, saw the pastor, in his familiar green 
dressing-gown, and with a white nightcap on, busily 
levelling the earth with a spade. The pastor turned 
round, and, afraid of discovery, the witness immediately 
ran away. 
At Marten Burns’ instigation the pastor was now 
arrested, and his garden was searched for the body of 
the missing man, At the very spot pointed out by the 
witness who had seen the pastor digging at midnight, a 
body was found. It was dressed in the clothes worn by 
Neil Burns when he was last seen alive; a leaden ring 
was in the left ear, the same that Neil had won for 
many years; the face of the dead man was disfigured by 
blows such as might have been dealt with a spade, and 
the features could not, even by those who knew the 
deceased best, be recognised. 

Everyone except the pastor accepted the body as that 
of the murdered Neil Burns. The pastor vehemently 
protested his innocence, but behaved as one dazed by 
the discovery of the body and the other apparently 
direct evidences of his guilt. A dairymaid in his own 
employ now came forward and testified that she, looking 
from her bedroom window, saw him, in his green gown 
and white nightcap, going out into the garden late on the 
same night that the passing peasant had sworn to seeing 
him out there in the act of digging. So the unfortunate 
clergyman was tricd, and on what seemed to be direct 
evidence of the best kind, he was convicted and sentenced 
to death. 

At the trial two more corroborative witnesses appeared 
who swore that onthe same night when the digging in 
the garden occurred they were passed by a man dressed 
ina green gown and a white nightcap going towards 
the garden and carrying a sack on his back which 
seemed to contain something heavy. 

This cumulative testimony not only convinced the 
Court and all who heard it, but convinced even the 
accused pastor himself. He confessed the crime, sayi: 
that he had on several occasions walked in his sleep an 
done things of which he was not conscious; and he was 
now satisfied that, in his sleep, he bad arisen and gono 
out into the woods, and there found the corpse of Neil 
Burns, who had died of the wounds received at his 
hands, and had buried it at midnight as described by 
the witnesses. The poor priest suffered death by de- 
capitation. 

wenty-one years afterwards the man Neil Burns re. 
appeared in the village, and told the true story. All the 
apparently conclusive proof was manufactured by the 
revengeful Marten Burns. The quarrel of Neil with his 
astor, his flight after being felled with the spade, his 
immediate disappearance and the burial of the counter- 
feit cape in the pastor’s garden were all deliberately 
planned. 

The man seen digging the grave in the garden was a 
Marten Burns, who had entered the parsonage and stolen 
the parson’s green gown and white nightcap for the pur- 
pose. The corpse was that of a suicide, dragged from its 
grave at the cross-roads, dressed in Neil's clothes, and its 
face battered by Marten with a spade. 

Then Neil was sent out of the country with a sum of 
money, and ordered never to return, which he never did 
until he heard of his rich brother's death, by which 


event he hoped to profit. 


Concerning this 
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NEW AND STRANGE, 


Tus large restaurants in New York are beginning 

the extensive use of rubber tips on chairs. 
rietors say that it largel 

the harsh scraping 


ustle, and does away wit. 
chair leg on a tessellated floor. At the same time it 
eaves wear and tear. 

It is some time since we have had anything so 
novel as the ‘“ Maypole” Soap, which has recently been 

laced upon the market by The Maypole Soap Syndicate, 
Limited. 98, High Holborn, London, W.C. This soap 
may be obtained in almost any colour, and imparts a 
tem) dye to linen or any other material of the 
kind which may be washed with it. At the same time 
it may be used as an ordinary soap without, however, 
leaving any colouring matter on the hands. 

A LIne of night omnibuses has introduced a 
novel experiment in Berlin. On some of the "buses 
running Tetenen the city and the western suburbs, a 
department for refreshments has been partitioned off in 
which seasonable refreshments can be obtained at 
moderate charges. On one or two buses warm dishes 
may also be had. The all-night lines lately introduced 
are already a great success, and it is anticipated that the 
refreshment reform will render it still more popular. 

I sHALL be rather curious to see how the public 
regard a new invention, which I confess pleases me 
mightily, and to which my notice has been drawn by the 
inventor, Mr. W. Neate, of 4, Marlborough Road, Old 
Kent Road, London, S.E. Itis a key, the peculiarity 
of which consists solely in a hollow stem. It is the 
habit of keys to become choked, but should this one 
follow the example of those of its own kind, the dirt, or 
whatever elze may have accumulated, would be auto- 
matically ejected as the key is placed in the lock. 
These new keys will of course cost no more than those 
now in use, 

Ir is seldom that tradesmen’s carts may be seen 
well-balanced. The public is therefore likely to 
welcome the new i ibrium Delivery Cart that has 
been invented by Messrs. Bloomfield and Son, Coach 
Builders, of North Finchley, London. It is essentially 
a simple idea, for the driver, without moving from his 
seat, isenabled to shift backwards or forwards, as the 
necessity arises, the moveable top of his vehicle, thus 
saving his horse to an almost incalculable extent. This 
false top to the cart rests upon iron bars, and is shifted 
by the action of turning a handle, which protrudes by 
the driver's side. 

AN invention of considerable merit is an electric 
lamp for use on -w 
bicycles. This lamp .—~- 
has an incandescent 
electric _ light, 
power for which 
generated by a small ‘2; 
roller resting upon 
the upper rim of the 
front wheel of the 
bicycle. The bicycle 
thus furnishes its own 
light, each revolution 
of the wheel generating 
the electricity, while 
the rays are thrown 
by a reflector which 
isa twin patent with 
the lamp. There appears to be some doubt in the 
minds of practical men as to whether the invention will 
live up to ite reputation. This, however, time will show. 

Tus has been called the Paper Age. It would 
be more correct to call it the Age of Wood Pulp, for 
most of these ee which are called paper are made 
from wood fibre while still in the preliminary stage 
from which the commoner grades of paper are drawn. 
Wood ae clothing, then, is something about which a 
great has already teen said and written this 
season. So far as I know, it has very rightly not been 
adopted in this country to any extent, miehiea h there 
are certain back numbers of Pearson’s Weekly that 
might very worthily be put to this purpose. In Japan, 
however, where they are labouring heavily under the 
spirit of progression, this wood pulp clothing is in great 

mand, even the uniforms of the army being composed 
of it. The shirts and trousers are all made of secretly 
prepared paper of a yellowish colour. They are bound 
Pith linen and partly pasted together, while the backs 
are sewn by machine. The time which these uniforms 
will last and the hard weather they will stand is a matter 
for considerable wonderment. It may even be called 
disgusting, as these clothes are never cleansed, and when 
no longer fit for use are simply discarded. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
ewrious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
’ they will make this the medium for doing so. 

If any reader of Pearson’s WEEELY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope PaTENnT. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
with patents, who will put himself in communication with its 
sender. 


° 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


ADELAIDE NEILSON began life as a nurse. 


Prince NicHoLas OF GREECE is an exceedingly 
clever conjuror. 


Miss Brappon was at one time an actress, 
playing small parts in the provinces. 

THE most brilliant lady chess-player in the world 
is Mrs. Nellie Showalter, an American, who is shortly to 
come over to this country. 


Mr. Henry Lanovcuerg, whois no greatatickler 
for orthodoxy, is, or at least professes to be, keenly 
opposed to women riding bicycles. 


It is the habit of a well known statesman when 
travelling abroad alone to fasten above his bed each 
night a slip of paper on which is written instructions as 
to what call bs done in the event of his dying 
suddenly. 


ANYONE more simple in habits or methods than 
the present President of the French Republic, M. Faure, 
could not be imagined. He lives at home in the simplest 
style, and the other day he apologised for being late to 
a brilliant assemblage at his own house, giving as his 
excuse that so late at night the "buses were all 
crowded, 


Joun Jacos Astor, the American millionaire, 


has recently taken his first lesson in manipulating a 
horseless carriage. He wus seen riding this up one of 
the principal streets of New York, receiving the 
instructions of a woman who rode beside him. The 
motive power of his new toy is petroleum, and the 
mechanism is concealed beneath the seat. 


CounzseEss Fritz HOHENAU is a cousin of the 
German Enyperor. She has this winter introduced 
the custom in Brussels for ladies to ride to hounds 
astride. Beyond this she has organised a club of 
aristocratic women who are to lend their countenances 
to this most unseemly style, which it is a matter for 
devout thanks has by no means come into favour with 
the majority of sporting women in this country. 


ETIQueTTe with our Royal Family is strict. 
When the Queen not long azo visited the Queen of the 
Belgians at Eu, the latter, hearing of the English 
Queen’s custom of drinking water at ten every morning, 
ordered a servant to serve it. He brought the glasses 
and a jug of water, but the euner refused them with a 
wave of her hand, and drank only after the Belgian 

yince had poured the water with his own hands. 
tiquette would not allow her Majesty to four water 
for hersélf while the servant was present. 


THE Mikadois the religious head of the Japanese 
as well as their ruler. His Pieciy hereditary, and it has 
been filled by members of his family for more than 
2,500 years. He is incomparably the most ancient 
lin known. The Mikado is the 122nd of the line. 
The founder of it, whose hope of posterity in his wildest 
dreams could not have equalled the result, was contem- 
porary with Nebuchadnezzar, 660 3.c. Of the seven 

eat religions enumerated by Max Miiller as possessing 
ibles, the Mikado’s family 1s older than five. 


A DELIGHTFUL story is being” retold of the wife 
of one of the present cabinet ministers whose name 
need not be mentioned to be known. On a certain day 
she had decided to give a small dance at her house. As 
the guests arrived, however, it soon became a matter of 
universal comment that the men—at all events 


oun, 
men—were conspicuous by their absence. Finally thie 
little fact was mentioned to the hostess. In a moment 
the horrible truth flashed across her mind. “Good 


gracious!” she exclaimed with a pathetic gesture, “I 
quite forgot to send owt the men’s invitations. They 
are all in that box beneath the sofa.” 


A Goop anecdote is related of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
whose name has recently been brought conspicuously 
before the public. Upon a day there was a great 
function at a Kimberley exhibition, at which Mr. 
Rhodes was to be the principal guest. He arrived at 
the gates of the exhibition, however, to find that he had 
not so much as sixpence in his pocket, while the price of 
admission was two shillings. “I am afraid,” he said, 
addressing the Sale rile I have left my purse behind. 
But,” he added, after a fruitless search, “I suppose 
my watch will do instead.” So saying, he put his Nand 
into his pocket only to dfscover that his watch had also 
been forgotten. ereupon he informed the gatekeeper 
who he was. The porter, however, with as much 
politeness as usually falls to the lot of people in his‘ 

ition, said : “ Whoare you getting at?” Whereupon 
r. Rhodes replied that he was not “getting at” any. 
one, and that his only object was to get inside the 
exhibition. He had no money, and had, in fact, nothin 
of value about him, but for all that he was Mr. Ceci 
Rhodes and Premier of the Cape. The doorkeeper, 
however, remained unconvinced, and the Napoleon of 
South Africa might have cooled his heels outside the 
exhibition door for an indefinite period had not some 
stranger lent him the necessary florin. The best part of 
the story, however, has yet to come, for it is told that 
the next day Mr. Rhodes forwarded the gatekeeper £5 
in recognition of the fact, that he had so unhesitatingly 
performed what undoubtedly was his duty towards his 
employers. 
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‘FOOTBALL NOTES, — 


COrry warehouses, besides supporti 


a A numerous 
teams of their own, have given man layers ty 
outside clubs of some prominence. Tillett of Clapton, 


Mackenzie of London Caledonians, Chester of Lond, 
Welsh are cases in point. The last-named keeps go.s! 
and found out hig ability to do so in a specially sinart 
manner quite by accident. Asked to fill a place in yon] 
rendered vacant at the last moment merely as. ti 
emergency man, he kept his charge intact, and was as :, 
consequence invited to play regularly with the Olympi: 
F.C., a club composed of the employ’s of Messrs 
Hitchcock, Williams, and Co. Since that time he has 
kept for the City of London Association against 
the West-end Association team, for Old St. Stephens 
for Tottenham Hotspur, and for London Welsh. , 


THE “glorious uncertainty” of cricket has 
become proverbial ; but does not the phrase apply with 
equal or even greater eppeoprial adie ss to fcotball: 

en one finds a club like West Bromwich Alhiun, 
which latterly has seemed unable to win even its hon» 
matches, pitted in a Cup tie against the most note: 
Cup-fighters of recent times, and on the latter's ground. 
it looks as nearly a positive certainty as anything cin 
be in the world of sport that it will meet with defeat. 
Yet what do we see? The “Throstles,” as they are 
locally called, go to Blackburn and there beat the 
Rovers by two pee to one! It is curious to note the 
actual record of West Bromwich in the League at tle 
time they achieved this great feat. In matches playeil 
on their own ground they had scored but nine points 
out of a possible twenty-two; that is to say that they 
had won but four matches and drawn one out of eleven 
played at home. On opponents’ grounds they hid 
scored but two points out of a possible twenty-two. 
These Potoroanies were of 80 poor a character as tu 
pine them absolutely at the foot of the First League 

le. 


Surgey'’s performances in the Rugby County 
Championship Competition have been so brilliant that 
attention is forced to the players who compose the team. 
First and foremost comes S. B. Peech, the captain whu 
has so successfully led the team this season. Peech: is 
a member of the Harlequin F.C., and plays forwari. 
Of medium height and sturdy build, he is a type of 
perhaps ®e most useful of all players, the forward who 
works hard and conscientiously all the way through a 
match—never saving his strength and energies for 
special oy peeranaes that may never come, and there. 
fore possibly rarely accomplis ing anything strikinuly 
brilliant, yet ever rendering just the right kind of 
service to his side. In this year’s games the Surrey 
captain has seemed to show better form in each 
successive match ; whilst his weight and strength are 
he as effectively applied in the scrummages as ever, 

is following up has greatly improved, and as often as 
not he is the first man on the ball, or on the man who 
has taken it, after a kick-off, kick,out, or free kick. The 
unanimous wish of Southern players is that he may lead 
his side to victory once more—against Yorkshire. 


ANOTHER sturdy Surrey forward well worthy of 
a few lines is J. H. Kipling, of the Thornton Heath FC 
Kipling is a Cornishman by birth, and was educated at 
the famous Blundell's School—Jan Ridd'’s school—in 
Devonshire; yet is he properly qualified to represent 
Surrey, under the residence clause. Before becominy 
famous in the football field, he had gained many dis- 
tinctions as a swimmer and imaterspdir layer, having 
been a member for some years of the swimming branch 
of the Ranelagh Harriers. Since by sheer merit he 
forced his way into the Surrey team he has had repeated 
temptations “to belong to other nations ”—or footl):!!I 
clubs—but has chosen to remain loyal to the club with 
which he has been associated ever since coming to 
London, and of which he is now captain—Thornton 
Heath. His play is of a very similar character to that 
of his captain in the Surrey team, 8. B. Peech. Of rather 
stouter build, he is fully as good a scrummager, and 13 
frequently conspicuous in open work ; his tackling is of « 
deadly character, and he runs backs up and passes with 
capital judgment. 


£100 INSURANCE 


FOB 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
whomsoever the proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY 1) 
decide to be the neat of kin of any football player who m::'s 
with his death by an accident while actually playing footlu./. 
The only condition is that the player in question must le ti 

ossessor - @ copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKL » which must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy need not lv 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of accident 
must be given within three days, and death must have occurred 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


Bigned 
Available wntil midnight, February 22nd, 1896, 
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“OUR STAMP ALBUM. 


No. 23. 


* Mauritius” has a magic sound in the ears of the 
true stamp collector. It belongs to the old aristocracy 

a of philately and even there has no real 
equal. The prices paid for its first issues 
are among the highest known, and a 
whole literature exists upon the subject 
of ita various stamps. Any new develop- 
ment in Mauritius possesses, there- 
fore, a unique interest, and we hasten 
to reproduce the curious design of a 
three cent stamp just issued there. It constitutes, as 
will be seen, acomplete novelty among Colonial designs, 
and has more of a family likeness to the obsolete 
Oldenburgs than to modern issues. The present stamp 
is mauve in colour, and has the customary CA water- 
mark and fourteen-perforation of the current issue. 
Whether other denominations of the same kind are to 
be expected has not yet transpired. 

By the way, there have been several inquiries as tothe 
significance of the CC and CA watermarks, the 
change from one to the other of which played such 
pranks among the values of Colonial issues in the early 
eighties. The ex lanation ia extremely simple. The 
former stood for Crown Colony, and when the change of 
administrative machinery took place, which made the 
Crown Agent for such a colony responsible for the issue 
of stamps, the initials were altered to signify that fact. 
It will be noted that colonies which have Parliaments of 
their own, like Canada or the various Australasian states, 
have not used these watermarks at all. There are other 
cases, too, as in the notable instance of the Jamaica 
pine-apple, where a Crown Colony began with a dis- 
tinctive watermark of its own, and then lapsed into the 
veguiation CC like its fellows. 

‘A inonth or two ago, most of the cheap, good packets 
put up for boys, were sure to contain a I centime of the 
new Luxembourg issue with the large 
profile portrait. Now the favourite 
novelty 1s a Bulgarian surcharge, which 
we illustrate herewith. The surcharge 
is in brilliant red upon the greenish-grey 
of the original stamp, and it makes a very 
striking elfect for young eyes. The 
fact that all our dealers seem to have 5 
laid in large stocks of this stamp, almost before the 
philatelic press had learned of its existence, apparently 
points to the presence of some highly intelligent 
lusiness head in the Bulgarian Postal department. 

Speaking of boys’ packets, we have pleasure in 
recording the fact that thus far our test of the adver- 
tisements in the Boys’ Own Paper has revealed no 
other small dealer trafficing in reprints and other trash 
like that in the Walker packet. It is really most satis- 
factory to find how generally this rubbish, which only 
a year ago was flooding the juvenile trade, has disap- 
peared. One of the era, however, ought to be spoken 
of from another point of view. Mr. H. W. Coope, of 66, 
Minet Avenue, Willesden, offers three packets of stamps, 
of 100, 125, and 150 in number, at 3d., 4d., and 5d. 
respectively. The whole three are sent eee for 13d. 
The cheapest one was reported as sold out, upon our 
application, but the other two were sent, and we were 
notified that 3d. had been placed to our credit. In the 
advertisement it was not said that the stamps were 
all different, but there was ae to indicate 
to a boy reading it that it contained uplicates. On 
examination we found that the 275 stamps for which 9d. 
was taken, contained no less than 56 of the current 
German 10pf. red, and 22 of the 3pf. brown! These 
two varieties comprised much more than a quarter of the 
whole! There were 35 all told of four other of the com- 
monest German denominations, 16 of the 10c. Belgian 
pink on blue, 6 of the common Austrian 5kr. red, 
und 4 each of seven other dirt-cheap stamps, not to 
mention dozens of instances of threes and twos. 
Moreover, of the countries which the advertisement 
specified, as represented in the two packets, Jamaica 
(oficial), Porto Rico, Portugal, Greece, Travancore, 
Argentine, West Australia, and Sweden (official) did not 
appear at all among the stamps. Taking the nett result, 
the lot was commercially worth not more than a penny. 
At all events, it wae not worth a third as much as Mesers. 
Errington and Martin’s 3d. packet, advertised on the 
same page. It is not, perhaps, to be placed in the same 
category as the reprint and forgery packets we have de- 
nounced, but it is not far away from it. It certainly 
suggests the idea that where packets contain duplicates, 
the fact ahould be distinctly stated. 

_ The suspicion of turning the power of creating pro- 
visionals to pereonal profit is not confined to our own 

5 remote colonial postmasters. What 
seems a very flagrant case reaches us 
from Curacao, where the example of 
some other West Indian officials seems 
to have taken root in the Dutch mind. 
Two surcharges of 24 cents nave been 
made, in red on the current 10c. ultra- 
marine, and in black on the 30c. grey, 
and it turns out that the relatives of 
the postmaster possess almost the entire stock of these 
Provisionals and are offering them to the trade at from 
4s. to 108. each. Under these circumstances, they will 
Probably fall under the official boycott of the 8.8.8.8. 


A veritable freshet of correspondence from all parts 
of the country has flowed in upon us, with regard to our 
description in No. 21 of the newly-discovered Victorian 
6d. blue, with a double-lined 2 as a watermark. We 
cannot possibly undertake to examine the stamps 
which dozens, or rather scores, of our readers 
fondly believe to answer to this description. They [iG 
may take it, however, that the chances are many fs 
thousands to one against their sessing the 
novelty. We give herewith a dawing of the 
watermark in — culling attention to the fact that 
its three chief portions are formed by double lines. 
The ordinary watermark is of one broad line through- 
out. If any of our friends satisfy themselves by com- 
parison that they really own this double-lined variety, 
they will do well to submit their prize to some of the 
big dealers. 

The earlier British Guiana stamps, which now bring 
such phenomenal prices, are rarer than all other con- 
temporary issues for a very curious reason. The colony 
is infested with a peculiar variety of small white ant, 
which swarms everywhere, and which destroys all 

aper materials not kept in tight tin boxes. In the old 
ys the importance of this precaution was not generally 
realised, or else tin boxes were scarce, for it is supposed 
that this pest is responsible for the loss of nineteen out 
of every twenty of these carlier stamps that were saved 
in the colony. Of those in existence nearly all were 
saved by being sent abroad on letters, and thus it comes 
about that the higher values which were used for foreign 
postage are relatively much cheaper than the 1 and 2 
cents of domestic use. 

The new French issue may be expected to appear, we 
understand, very soon now. The design continues to be 
symbolical, hut is said to be much superior in beauty to 
the present one. It is anxiously apprehended that a 
new Colonial flood may deluge the market as well. 

Colonel James Ivey, the Military Knight of Windsor, 
whose death is recorded, was one of the earliest stamp- 
collectors in the werld. He took the keenest interest in 
the “Stamp Album "from the beginning, and only recently 
wrote to say that as long ago as 1841—which was quite 
at the birth of philately—he collected British stamps as 
a boy in Dublin, and pasted them on the walls of bis 
bedroom. 

(“Army Notes” next week.) 


oo 


Suopper: “Isn't £5 rather dear for this P” 

Salesman: “ The price is £2. That other ticket is 
meant to be kept on when you make a present of the 
article.” 

-_ 

WiaG_es: “I know just what to take for sea-sick- 
ness.”’ 

Waggles (eagerly): “Do you? What is it?” 

Wiggles: “ A chanuel steamer.” 


— — 


Buro ar (sternly): “ Where's yer husband ?” 

Woman (trembling): “ Under the bed!” 

Burglar: “Then I won't take nothing. It's bad 
enough to have such a husband without being robbed 


too. 
— rio. 
WHAT IT I8 COMING TO.—Officer (on racing Ocean 
Greyhound): ‘“‘ Captain, the wave that swept our deck 
a few moments ago carried off seven passengers.” 


Captain: “Throw their trunks and luggage over- 
board; that rascally Ethiopian is gaining on us!” 


A PROBLEM IN FINANCE.—Mrs. Fewpounds: “ What 
are you so worried about, dear?” 

r. Fewpounds: “I am trying to work out how we can 
live well enough to keep our creditors from getting 
suspicious, a a living so high that we'll attract the 
attention of the income-tax assessors.” 


el 


Mrs. Suspuss: “There's the cart with the piano we 
bought to-day. You can just send it back.” 

Mr. Subbubs: “ Why?” . 

Mrs. Subbubs: “ Do you suppose that we are going to 
pay fifty guineas for a piano and have it brou t home 
at night, when the neighbours can’t see it? Eh? 


+32 


“Ty rry, Mr. Timpany,” said the leader of the 
ae tan te the bass ane “but we shall have to 
dispense with your services.” 

“Why?” 

“Why! You ask me why! A man who has got so 
fat that he can no longer hit the middle of the drum 


asks me why!” 
——phe— 


GENTLEMAN (to dog dealer): “I gave you a high 
rice for this dog last week because you warranted it to 
be a good house-dog. My house was broken into last 
night, and the dog never even barked.” : 
og Dealer: “No, sir; I quite believe yer. ’E was 
too busy looking at the burglars, so as to be able to 
identify ‘em, to even think of barkin’. If you was out 
with this ere dog and was to meet them burglars, e'd 
know ’em in a minute. ’E ain’t no common barkin 
dog; ’e’s a regular ‘tective, an’ worth ’is weight in gold, 
’e is.” 


| 
i , 
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ABOUT BANK CASHIERS, 


A Lonpon bank cashier always experiences a feelin 
of relief when he finds his money correct at the close o 
Friday's work, for the rest of the staff cannot leave the 
bank until he either discovers his error, or satisfies him- 
self as to the actual deficit. The great bulk of the 
shortages made across bank-counters are believed to 
occur on that day. The belief is recorded as an ucknow- 
— and experienced fact. 

ext in order of bad days for the cashier comes 
Saturday, but then the bad luck is not unintelligible. 
Saturday is wages day, and no sooner has the cashier 
filled his till, and loaded up his shelves with silver in £5 
and £10 bags, than the day's work sets in like a tloud. 

Until twelve o'clock he is paying away with both 
hands; after that hour, if he is a receiving clerk as well, 
he begins to receive heavily, for Saturday is algo the last 
day of the week, and everyone elects that the bank 
should receive his deposits rather than he should keep 
them in his own less secure custody over Sunday. 

The London cashier is probably the quickest manipu- 
lator of coin in the world. He usually counts with the 
first two fingers of both hands, simultaneously ; some- 
times he uses six fingers, and a cashier has been known 
to count 450 sovereigns in one minute, working against 
time. An expert cashier will count one hundred pounds 
value of silver in seven minutes. When it is remem- 
ered that the coin are always mixing, consist of six- 
pences, shillings, florins, half-crowns, und crowns with 
never a decimal convenience among them, this will 
reasonably be considered as a remarkable feat. 

The forefingers of the practiscd money-counter 
seize all the coins as they come, and if their action is 
bewilderingly quick, what must be that of the eye and 
brain, which can so promptly assess and add up those 
disjointed values so as to keep pace with the mechani- 
cal action of the hands? And all the time an outlook is 
kept for base coin, of which such an expert will some- 
times throw out fully half-a-dozen in counting a hundred 
pounds. 

A cashier who discovered a mistake and paid the 
difference out of his own pocket without reporting it 
would be infringing the rules. He may inadvertently ke 
cloaking an office thief by doing so. But although he 
does not always pay for his own losses, they appear 
regularly in the weekly returns to the directors with his 
name against them, until they become a very weariness 
to the flesh. They are written off against tke profit and 
loss account on quarter day, when the books are made 
up, but not before the directors know all about Mr. 
Jones’ mishap. 

But the mere question of mechanical correctness in 
his cash would not—in the absence of other qualifica- 
tions—lead to the promotion of a cashier. He must be 
po:sessed of a suave, yet dignified manner, a temper not 
readily ruffled, and be an accurate judge of the human 
countenance. He must be infallible in the matter of 
signatures. He must also have an excellent memory 
for customers’ balances, and he must be fully alive to 
what is going on round him all the day long. And in 
London, at least, he must be conversant with all public, 
and especially financial, matters, and with the value of 


stocks. While thus engaged in front, there is a force - 


alongside of him which never permits itself to be 
forgotten, and that is the potency of the managerial 
eye. 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of Claims to the extent of 
£2 not for one only, 


£2000 COUPON TICKET. 

Specially Guaranteed by the 

OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


4, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘o whom Notice of Claima, under the following conditions, must se 
(t within seven days to le above address.) , ii 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 


Britain and Ireland, 


Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person Kittea y an accident to the train iu which the devensed wus an 
ordinary ticket-bearing pastencer (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with hi 
or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the space provid 
below, which is the essence of this contract. This paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, 80 long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal repre. 
sentatives of such person injured should death result from such accident 
within three calendar months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conilitions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Risks No. 2 and 3, 


The purchase gus publication is admitted to be the payment ofa 
Premium under Sec, 34 of the Act. A Print of the Act canbe seen at ths 
office of thie Journal, or of the said Corporation. No person can recover 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Signature _ eee 


Available from 5 p.m. on Friday, February 14th, 1896, antid Midnight 
Saturday, inary 22nd, 1896, (See column 3, page 539,) ; 


That everyone is on the look-out for our new musical magazine, and— 


—aa 
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ROUND THE WORLD FOR NOTHING. 


By A. OaRRo.u. 


—_—_—_—— 


Nors.—For the benefit of those who take =P a 


for the first time, I may be pardoned in rans 
inane ca, 


. Carroll, 


X.—TO HONG KONG AND YOXOXZAMA. 


Tux evening before embarking at Calcutta for Bonk 
Kong, I had occasion to go to railway station, an 
whilst there witnessed return from England of a 
young Mussulman who had gained some prize or echolar- 
ship at one of our Universities. He had cbr sae’ Mt 

- taken off his European clothes, and was putting st 

i Eastern apparel as the train 


touches to his gorgeous 
steamed in. 

On the platform, awaiting him, was his old school, 
drawn up in line, two deep, from three feet nothing to the 
budding moustache, magnificently clad, full of 
suppressed excitement, and peg, waver in their melo- 
dious tongue as hard as they could. Two or three masters 
were there as well—and, at the head of all, a venerable 
man with a long white beard, more soberly dressed but 
fall of dignity and evidently the head. 

He stepped forward and embraced his old pupil as 
the latter alighted from the train, then followed a short 
address of congratulation and welcome, loud cheers from 
the boys, a modest reply, more cheers, and then the 
hero walks:down the line saluting all the members of 
his old school. They then marched off ; he, with the old 
man, leading the way, and feeling, no doubt, as proud 
and as happy as any fellow at home who has just made 
@ cen tor his school, obtained a “double-first,” or 
oe out Senior Soe —— 

was particularly fortunate in obtaining a passage in 
the Catherine Apcar, as it ia perhaps the best boat of 
the most popular line between Calcutta and the Far East. 

The Hooghly, owing to a oe undercurrent, is a 
difficult river tonavigate. I was told that if a man took 
a “header” into the water, he would most probably not 
come up again. Te’ ms have to besent daily from 
various pointe down river to warn pilots of the 
peony hg sandbanks. Several wrecks were passed by 
us on way down. 

At Penang, where we stayed for a day or two, the Far 
East may be said to have been ed, for here the 
population is toa great extent Chinese; and rickshas the 
usual eet y of ge one . ie a beautiful eae 
is sni 00 ; and big game, inclu e 
tiger, ie ples iful on the Male Peninsula. 

is a small colony of ians at Penang, and 
as theese people are now so prominently before the 
public notice, it may be of interest to many to know 


what kind of character they same. I bave been in 
many places where the und, 


Constantinople, 

Smyrna, Greece, Egypt, ia, and elsewhere, but 

an have I ever heard a single word said in their 
your. 

Sound men, and men whose opinion would not be 
i given, have described them to me as the most 

mourable and least trustworthy race they have ever 
met with: ‘“ There is not a spark of Christian feeling in 
ee ee is endeavouring to rob someone 
else, and having done that they are happy.” 

Such is the character one of the richest Greek 
merchants in Sm gave them. It is the same all 
over the world. Armenia they rob in some under- 
hand way the wretched Turk, and, when driven to 

ion, he turns upon them and has his reven 


pore. I have heard 
it called “The of the W. batit by no means 
deserves a . title, ket Ra - a ie lying and, 
com: wil enang an ng Kong, ugly place. 
afer Singspore, Hong ern Tamediniaty upon my 
arrival I eet a finding which would be the cheapest 
way for me to reach American Continent. M 
ti to Yokohama on board the French mail, whic 
was dne to leave in three days’ time, would, I was told, 
cost me two pounds, and from Yokobama I could proceed 
ahiep Francisco in one of ~ Pacific Mail be go 
asa paseenger for thirteen pounds. 
ice, ayecpesme for Coie oid tars bh 
n , ™m ‘or ime 0 ve to 
te ia Japan, wal also leave me a few dollars in band 
"PiTong Kong prides iteclf in being the third port of th 
‘ong prides i in i C) 
world. It Ls a magnificent harbour, sg 
iful, and the climate is, except in the summer 
ightful. It is, as a rule, the final port of 
limes of steamers from all 


Iti 
Antipodes of because when there there is 
eee a 

Owing to the terrific storme the Aaghalion ef the 


g 


a 


Measageries Maritimes Line, arrived two or three days 
at Hong Kong than I 
As the Saghalien would call at Shanghai 
roceeding to Japan, the steerage was crowded 
i returning from various southern towns, 
where they had been to make money, to their old homes. 
A Chinaman will nevor, if he can possibly help it, be 
buried anywhere else than in China, and he has a par- 
ticular objection to his corpse being thrown overboard 
should he die at sea. : 
On this account many Chinese have as part of their 
luggage tin coffins in which their bodies can be soldered 
down and conveyed to port. Indeed, any ship from 
which a dead Ghinainas had been thrown overboard 
would be promptly boycotted ; and for that reason nearly 
all the steamers which take Chinese passengers are pro- 
vided with a supply of tin coffins. 
Steamers running from San Francisco to China have 
in nine cases out of ten, two or three hundred dead 


Chinamen as of their , 

We pr yt a few four at Shanghai, and 
arrived at Nagasaki the day after our departure. 
My firet impression of Japan was very favourable, as 
the country is lovely all about that port. There were 
three Russian ips in the harbour, but none of any 
other foreign nation. Nagasaki itself is a dirty, badly- 
built little town. 

We Beoteeded on our voyage in the evening, and 
early the next morning were awakened by the shrill 
whistle of the steamer, warning us that we were 
mppeonahing the entrance into the Inland Sea. 
This entrance is extremely narrow—so much 80 
that it seemed almost possible to throw a stone 
from the ship on to either shore. The land recedes 
considerably afterwards, but was visible during the 
whole of the day on eitherside. At oneplace, where the 
northern coast was some 800 or 900 away, a anes | 
Japanese steerage passenger jumped overboard, an 
attempted to swim ashore. The ship was moppsts and 
a boat sent after him. Much against his will he was 
brought back again. He was quite overcome with morti- 
fication, said a whole lot of things in Japanese, and waved 
his arms frantically towards the shore. We afterwards 
learnt that his home was close to where he had hoped to 
land, that he had done the same thing before with 
success, and that now he would have to walk all the 
wag Kobe, a distance of some two hundred miles. 

e stayed twenty-four hours at Kobe. Here there 
were two Russian men-o’-war, but no others. A rail- 
way connects the town with Yokohama; but a pemport 
has to be obtained from the British Consul before one 
can travel by it. The journey takes almost as long as 
by ship, and is very uncomfortable. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain a splendid view 
of Fuji Yama before our arrival at Yokohama. In the 
darkness before dawn we saw it far. ahead like a huge, 
shapeless, white cloud hovering in the sky. Then, as 
the light began to appear, it gradually took shape, 
changing colour, now purple, now red; until at length 
it stood out boldly before us in the full light of the 
morning, & conical peak of dazzling whiteness. 

At Yokohama there were three Russian warships, two 
French, one American (The Olympia), and still no 
others. 


ee 


TEACHER: “ Patrick, why didn’t the lions eat Daniel 
when he was put among them P” 

Patrick: “Shure, mum, Oi don’t know, onless dhey 
were good Catholics and it happened on Friday.” 


— ste 


Wir a swift glance at the face of the sleeper upon 
the couch the burglar crept stealthily to the window. 
rj stared pe the et oe - cate: q pat 
“T was not prepared for »” he gasped. “The 
betas pave been scratched out, but it’s my umbrella 
right.” 
—— 


SERJEANT BALLANTINE went to dine with an ac- 
quaintance of his whose position in society was not too 
long assured. The ler asked the learned serjeant 
whom he should announce. “Serjeant Ballantine, 
please.” Whereupon the door was flung open, and the 
servant announced: “Captain Ballantine,” informing 
the guest in an aside: “ We never have sergeants here. 


—_—»f<—___ 


A LITTLE boy, when picking the drumstick of a 
chicken, swall ig Thi Fs be pane which are so 
numerous in the of a fowl, and was v nearly 
choked. The tendon was, however, mxinctel eit, great 
difficulty from the little fellow’s throat, when he 
exclaimed: “Oh, mamma, it wasn’t the chickabiddy’s 
fault; it was because cook forgot to take off its 


garters!” 
ef ee 

CALLER : “ for intruding, sir, but, know- 
ing your We gt ech stg have taken the 
liberty of weopping to aak ou to subscribe to the fund 
to buy a bell for our c We hope to collect enough 
to purchase one of the largest and handsomest bells now 
manufactured.” : 

Benevolent Individual: “ Where is your church P” 

Oaller : “ Corner of Restful and Peace Streets.” 

Benevolent Individual: “I will subscribe gladly. A 
man I hate lives near‘ there.” 


\ 


invariably forces itself on 
Europe. 


a vey 
visite 
York he was the guest of a prominent officer of t|.. 


Weatern Union Telegraph Company—a gentleman wl... 
name is f 


boots outside the bedroom door, where the 


observed next morning by his host; who asked his wit. 
to get one of the servants to clean them. 


Mr. —— to do that. 


Weeb ENDING 
Fes. 22, 18 43, 


AN AMATEUR SHOEBLACK. 


THE ind 


mdence displayet by servants in Americ; 
e attention of visitors fr), 


A well-known official of the English Post Office tv; 
story on this point. Some years ago j. 
erica on business, and while staying at Ni: 


‘amiliar to most Americans. 
When the Englishman retired at night, he placed |;:. 


were duly 


“Oh,” replied the lady, “he must get them cleaned ;:1 
0.”” 


the corner of the street, just as you 


“No, my dear,” remarked her husband, “I can't us}; 
Just offer one of the servani, 


half-a-dollar to clean them.” 

“Thave done so,” said the lady, “and they decli.: 
they won't.” 

“Well, if they won't, I must,” and forthwith ti, 


American seized his guest’s boots and polished them j:; 
a highly creditable style. 


On the morning of the Englishman’s departure |) 


friend accompanied him to the steamer, and, just iis t! .. 
whistle was blown to indicate that all but passen-. 
must go on shore, whispered in his ear : 


“T'll tell you something that will amuse you. I has. 


cleaned your boots all the while you have becn in N.: 


York.” 
ee ee 
THE SOPORIFIC HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


THE occasion of making one’s maiden speech is hari! 


the time one would expect a legislator to select fi; 


giving vent to a yawn, it is nevertheless on record t!. 

some thirty aay ago, when the present Duke of Dev«::- 
shire, then Lord Hartington, was making his maid : 
speech in the House of Commons he visibly yawi!: 


and Mr. Disraeli, whose keen eye noted the occurr: - 


is accredited with having made the remark that “a ii.i: 

who can yawn in the midst of his maiden spcec!: i- 

capable of rising to the highest position in this house.” 
ince his transference to the Upper House the N.!! 


Duke has perebly found even more facilities th: 
existed in t. 


e Commons for dozing. 

Mr. Gladstone used to be a frequent offender in 1:.- 
same direction. The Grand Old Man was often lost ¢. 
all consciousness of what was going on around him, 1! 
yet, marvellous to relate, after quietly nodding aw:y 


throngh a portion of a debate, he would wake w. 


deliver himself of a big, long yawn, and then make «: 
speech which, for lucidity and power of argument, wi! 
seem to imply that he had heard every word that |i! 
been spoken throughout the debate. 


- Myr. Chamberlain and Sir William Harcourt oft: 


appear to be fast asleep, but it is doubtful if either of 
— ever really lose touch of what is going on aroun’! 
em. 7 
The habit of tilting the hat well over the eyes an: 
sitting with bowed head, and legs crossed one over tlir 
other, is one which ap’ to find much favour with : 
large number of mem! in each succeeding House of 
Commons, but it will always be a moot point whetl:.cr 
they really go to sleep or merely “ make believe to" :~ 
children say. At all events, it 18 noticeable that they 
never seem at a loss for a word, or sentence, when th 
time comes for them to rise up in their places. 
Putting all others out of the question, however, the 
champion Se i of the House is Sir Richard Tem). 
to sleep at all times and under all sorts «'! 


Tux “Valentine” arcing has proved a great 5 oa 
many very amusing pictures having been sent in. Pcnt!- 
cases have been forwarded to the following persons: ‘ 
Rock Oottaes Rohe Bhreots * A gin eo ie ne a : 
Finab' dati, Coventry; J. The Lar. 


ary Park; J. Stringer, 


d the world for nothing to find the first numbers of MELODY ready on one’s return, and that, 
that it ls worth while going Foun - nothing n he ey 


peed 


WEEK ENDING 
rrp. 22, 1896. 


NEW SERIAL STORY. 


‘The Final War. 


Ww 
The Story of tbe Great Betrayal. 


By LouIs TRACY 
ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. SHERIE. 


—007thoo——— 
SUMMARY. 


r, 1898. War is declared against Great Britain by France and 
oan : An attack on Worthing is repulsed. 

e, daughter of Lord Eskdale, itish Ambassador at Paris, is 

<i to Captain Edward wr pa oe Lord Eskdale’s Military 
Attiché, and Lieutenant Rodney, of H.M.S. Magnijicent, to Harington’s 
tister Ethel. 

narvellous magazine rifle, invented by a Mr. Thompson, is tested. 

rhe torpedo-boat destroyer, the Hornet, with Rodney in command, 

Jeaves Gibraltar to prevent the French from seizing the Suez Canal. 

Onteacing the French fleet the Hornet succeeds in blowing up the 
.] goes on trinmphantly to Perim. The council of the allies at 
;ghast at the destruction of Suez and the aews that the Straits 
of (ibraltar are bloc! . 

Tho -reat naval en ent between the allicd Powers and the 
Iiritess results in victory for the latter. 

i reparations are made for the invasion of France ond Germany. 
Havre is chosen as the point of attack with the object of gaining Puris. 
A tuerifie cugagement follows, and Cuptain Harington gains the V.C. 
Mor a stubboru resistance the French are routed, and the Britisk 


a 

s snd captures the town from the rear. The next morning 
1) Englishmen lay encamped on German soil. The United States 
wan bile remain neutral, but contemplute,as the President's Message 
declares, the ultimate annexation of Canada. 


CHAPTER XVII. (continued), 

Lect excited as American politicians were, madness of 
quite a different kind reigned in Wall Street. 

The messago of the President had come as a thunderclap 
to the rich speculators and stockholders of New York. 
Enropean war was bad enough; and already the commer- 
cial yorld was shaken to its foundations. But his open 
menace to England convulsed the market, and a terrible 

ninie set in. 

: Men hurried to and fro in wild tumult, and violent 
words clashed in angry debates. The t leaders 
of finance were gathered in their strength, and, though 
silent, showed by flushed cheek and nervous movement 
- ae anxious concern in the nows continually flashed along 
the cable. 

On Change, a small knot of Germans—disregarded and 
rhunned—scowled upon the scene, looking half threatening, 

: half amazed. 

One of them, a rich broker named 
Dumpfstadt, approached Mr. 
Rockefeller, who, pale and erect, 
stood near the rostrum. 

“Zis is yon great hullaboo,” 
he forcibly exclaimed. “Is not ze 
Vaterland goot frents to your 
beeble? Vy you ze Englischen 
thus so vid unfairness sympathise 
vid ? Are de Doutsch here not also 
citizens of ze starred stripes?” 

Rockefeller turned on him a 
quick look of disgust. 

“ Go away and learn English, 
you German blackguard,” he said, 
“if you want to talk with me, 
and come back in a year.” 

“You lofo nicht fair-play,” 
stammered the German. 

— “Fair-play!” exclaimed 
Rockefeller. “Look here, you fool. I am not a man 
of sentiment; I have little time to fcel for my own 
country, let alone for others. But do you German 
thieves know what it is you are tryingto do? Iama 
business man, and I speak in a business way. The fortunes 
of America are bound up with those of England. If 
England is beaten in this war there will be universal ruin 
throughout the States. She is our best customer, she 
curics our goods, our money is invested in her stock. 
What do we care if France or Germany are buried in your 
petty ocean? ‘We, the business men of New York, cannot 
afford that England should be beaten.” 

“You are von brafe man,” sneered the German. “And 
vot will you do?” 

_ “Do?” Here Rockefeller moved forward as though he 
intended to reduce the German nation by one person at 
least. “I will show you what we will do. Gentlemen,” he 
exclaimed to the interested group that had gathered round, 
“listen tome. Our fortunes are at stake. We cannot let 
tho English nation suffer defeat. Do not let us be led 
away by sentiment. We must save our possessions. I for 
one am not ioing to be beggared for jingo patriotism. This 
us, 


seta mie rel pat tn an hs 
: rep’ : Iwi ten million rs’ 
worth of the new British stock.” 


At his words a cheer was raised, and the excitement grew. 
Then Mr. M after shaking Rockefeller by the 
hand, mounted the rostrum and made an earnest speech, 
calling on them all to eu: port the finances of Englan 

I add my own ten millions,” he declared. “Let us send 
England our money. It will be the best investment we 
have ever made, gold will keep her armies in the 
field and give them victory, and we shall save our falling 
interests hout the world. Timid and blind is he 
he will not give a little to save much.” There was a 
ee of and in a moment the two financiers had 
\ led a list with millions of dollars. In half an 

our two hundred millions had been subscribed. And 


* - : sy + Ne OO 6 CEE + 
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that night a cablegram informed the English Chancellor 
that no less than forty millions sterling was on its way to 
i up a corresponding amount of the newly-created 


Indecd, the position of England from the mercantile 
point of view was exceedingly happy. 

War depends on conditions that seem remote, and lie 
far below the gurface. Itisa question of money, food, and 
& thousand other things, and many a battle is won in the 
kitchen or in the counting-house. Everything conspired 
to make England strong where her enemies were weak. 
Her Consols were taken up with avidity by thousands of 
People whose stake in her security was too great to bo left 
to fate. Rothschild, and the principal bankers, had thrown 
their money into the war chest. ‘hese men had to maké 
up their minds from very self-interest—in a struggle thet 
must be so terrible in its consequences—on which sido 
they were prepared to throw in their lot, and the indepen- 
dence of England was realised to be a matter of first 
consequence, a primary condition to the security of 
investments. 

But it was at this moment more clearly than ever that 
England realised the wisdom of her free-trade policy and 
reaped its benefits. Into her ports, corn, meal, farm pro- 
duce, and all the necessities of life were poured. Germany 
and France paid heavily for their fered goods; and, even 
then, being in a state of blockade, got little by them. The 
provious year had been a very prosperous one, and, denicd 

er markets on the Continent, American produce fell in 
price, and was bought at low terms by Great Britain. 

Whilst England was getting her supplies with regularity 
and cheapness, France and Germany got theirs with diffi- 
culty and at a preposterous charge. Alrcady those countries 
felt the pinch of need which the sudden stoppage of their 
import trade created. 

They had not prepared for such an unexpected turn of 
events. Confident in their success they had sought no 
unusual loan and made no preparation to receive an 
unimpeded flow of food. But now, their navies beaten, their 
coasts blockaded, their merchantmen caught in a snare, 
America unable to reach them, or reaching them with scant 
supplies at a high rate, they reeled beneath a blow that 
already was telling hard upon them. 

To protect her commerce the United States was deter- 
mined. Andif the best and safest markct was England there 
was need of a strong ficet inthe Atlantic to maintain the 
security of her merchantmen which plied across laden with 
the stores of a rich and bounteous harvest. 

Admiral Mahan was selected to command the American 
fleet. A skilled strategian, a brave officer, a man of 
resource, he was an ideal choice for a mission so delicate. 

There was in him also tho yearning for active service 
which is inevitable in a truo sailor, and he accepted his 
office with eagerness. But the President of the United 
States, in the course of an interview with him, damped his 
ardour, as the chief citizen had given some thought to the 
effect of his Message. 

“We are strictly neutral, Admiral Mahan,” he said. 
“Your duty is a difficult one; it is open to temptations. 
America has need of a man of cool judgment and strict 
restraint.” 

“It may be that there will also be need of a little gun- 
powder,” replied the Admiral], “TI shall be bound to reply 
to any hostile overture.”, 

The President smiled. 

“Let me clearly understand,” said the Admiral, “am I 

ight in reading your Messago that I must avoid any com- 
plications with Great Britain ?” 

President Cleveland paused for a moment before he 
answered: “It is your duty to protect the commerce of the 
United States. You must act as your judgment directs in 
the performance of your mission.” 

Admiral Mahan retired with o very clear view of the 
Presidential sympathies. And they in no way agreed with 
his own. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
Les Rors D’Yveror. 


Tue tide of battle had hardly surged back from Havre, 
leaving bare, in ghastly detail, the ruin and misery of tho 
fight, ere there came to Paris realistic accounts of the 
bombardment of Tronning, followed by the wholly un- 

ted capture of Stralsund. 

The representatives of France and Germany now know 
that the “ war of extermination” was not to be a triumphal 
march through the ruins of the British empire. 1t was 
rather to ko of the character ascribed to it by their 
determined and resolute foe—a struggle for life between 
England and her assailants. 

So far the game lay with England. 

It was clearly their policy not to play longer into her 
hands by allowing their troops and ships to be encountered 
by practically equal forces, when the admittedly superior 
fighting qualities of British soldiers and sailors never left 
the issue in doubt for » moment. 

France had lost a very large number of men, and her navy 
had been placed hors de combat, save the proportion of 
French vessels among the fleet of cruisers which had 
escaped through tho Straits of Gibraltar. True, she still 
had many ships scattered about the globe in various 
stations, but the cable-cutting tactics adopted at the out- 
break of hostilities were reacting with singular effect upon 

allies. ; 
mee was now their turn to be isolated a0 faras submarine 
telegraphy was concerned, whilst Great Britain was actively 
eng in restoring her communications throughout the 
world, . 

Such news as reached the allies concerning the progress 
of external events was not reassuring. 

‘A small expedition sent off to capture Cape Town had 
been annihilated en route by a rapid concentration of the 
British ships on the South and West African stations, 
whilst the arms and munitions of war on board had gone 


; : 
far towards equipping a strong force of colonial volunteers 
hastening to the assistance of the Old Country. 

. The British Admiral in the 

I Far East, too, hail encountered 

ai and beaten the French squad- 
ron in those waters. 

This was known to tho allies, 
but they did not know that 
Vice-Admiral Sir EE. F. 
Fremantle had discovered, on 
the dead body of the French 
commander, letters which made 
clear to him the scope of the 
Russian enterprise resulting 
in the dispatch of the Japanese 
fleet to Australia. 

This fleet was nominally a 

rtion of the allied forces, 

ut Sir Edward Fremantle 
swept aside diplomatic formali- 
ties, and roundly accused the 

Mikado of being a party to 

a base and treacherous action. 

“ Take notice,” he wrote to him, “that I am fully 
cognisant of your designs, Although your ships, with their 
German and French commanders, have got nearly a week’s 
start of me, I hope to catch them before they have succecded 
in doing much damage. 

“Tf, on my return, I find that you have permitted tho 
slightest wrong to the lives or property of any of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in Japan, I will knock your newly-built 
kingdom into ruins about your ears.” 

Little as the Japanese liked this form of address they had 
the good sense to stay their hands until they saw how tho 
cat jumped, and in the end the Mikado made amends to 
England by affording her very material assistance in tho 
concluding operations of the war. 

Paris was still confident. 

Orders were sent to the fleet of cruisers at Brest not to 
attemptan engagement with the English ships off Havre, but 
tosteal off quietly to harass British commerce on the Atlantic, 
finally delivering an attack on Newfoundland and Canada. 

“ At sea England is supreme,” said M. Hanotaux; “on 
land she is at our mercy.” 

Bolder spirits urged a scries of assaults on Havre, but it 
was folt that France might thus meet England's wishes 
and spend her strength upon a single point, even then 
doubtful of attainment. 

Rouen, therefore, was selected as the place where France 
would concentrate her forces. Here she would assemblo 
an army of 600,000 men, and would make no move until she 
felt that the British army could be hopelessly aud finally 
crushed. 

The Fourth Army Corps, commanded by General Mercier, 
was posted at Yvetot as a Corps d’Observation, and behind 
this formidable barrier Franco quietly gathered her 
tremendous resources in men and war material. 

It was no part of Lord Roberts’s plan to quietly allow tho 
French to consolidate themselves under the conditions they 
the found most advantageous. 

Without delay he gave orders for 100,000 men to 
be ready to march on the following morning, each regiment 
carrying three days’ field rations, and the Commissariat to 
keep up the supply thereafter. The remainder of his force 
was charged with the maintenance of the line of communi- 
cation, whilst the 200,000 men then arriving in strong 
detachments from England, were to be forwarded to 
Beuzeville, Bolbec, and Lillebonne, small towns lying in the 
rear of Yvetot, as quickly as possible. 

In every case the territorial classification of regiments 
was strictly followed in the distribution of troops. Con- 
sequently, brigades were not only exceptionally strong, but 
worked wonderfully well together, considering that ex- 
perienced battalions were mixed up with raw levies. 

For the purpose of illustration, it will suffice if the 
composition of one brigade, the 10th, be analysed. 

It took its number from that of its regimental district, 
and the nucleus was the 2nd Battalion of the Lincolnshire 
Regiment, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel H. C. Huntley, who 
now held the field rank of Brigadier-General. The other 
battalions in the brigade were the 3rd and 4th Militia 
Battalions and the Ist and 2nd Volunteer Battalions of tho 
Lincolns. Major F. R. Lowth took local command of the 
line battalion, and the C.O.’s of the other battalions wero 
respectively Viscount Oxenbridge, Earl Brownlow, Colonel 
J. G. Williams, and Colonel R. G. Ellison. As additional 
levies began to put in an appearance from the Auxiliary 
Army they were added to the militia and volunteer 
battalions, and as soon as the strength of a battalion 
assumed unwieldly proportions it was split up into two and 
renumbered. 

In some cases, such as the Royal Fusiliers or the 60th 
Rifles, where the recruiting ground was exceptionally 
populous, a single regiment grew from its army strength 
of 850 into a brigade of 5,000, and finally into a division of 


,000. 

Yet its efficiency as a'tactical unit never became seriously 
impaired, and it was simply astonishing to see tho manner 
in which men hitherto unused to arms quietly took their 
places in the ranke. ; 

To send forth untrained men ina mass to take part in 
field operations would have been to court immediate and 
wholesale disaster, but to fit them into the componcnt 
parts of an already complete and excellent organisation 
was a, very different matter. 

In actual military experience the raw levies of England 
goon equalled the reserves of both France and Germany ; 
in every other soldierly quality they were vastly superior. 

e 


Yvetot stands nearly midway between Havre and 
Rouen, being about thirty miles distant from either, 
though perchance the balance of a mile or so would be in 
favour of the former. 

It is a quaint little place, and would never have been 
heard of if Béranger had not dealt with its magnates much 


That the “Final War” is one of the most thrilling and stirring novels that has ever been written, and— 


SS a 


as Daudet has immortalised the leaders of 
Alphonse society 


On the west of the town the road leading to Motteville runs 
for a mile by the side of a series of lime stone 
ean tee ae 

the face the curious ridge which terminates the 
elevated plateau at this point, and extreme boundary of 
the quarries is marked by a mill, the Moulinedes Rochers, 


whose whirling arms are visible for many miles around. 
Early in week the main body of the British 

army then distant some six miles from Yvetot 

(it must remembered that’ thus far a double line 


of railway, with several branch lines, was in their hands), 
the Commander-in-Chief ordered a strong cavalry recon- 
naissance, supported by two batteries of Horse Artillery, to 
be pushed to the farthest possible limit in order to ascertain 
the disposition of the enemy. 

General Maasy, to whom this duty was intrusted, found 
that the French commander was sirongly posted in Yvetot 
iteelf, whilst the bulk of his command lay behind the town 
on the road to Rouen, and also towards the south so as to 
command the line of the Seine. 

Lord Roberta received this intelligence with a smile. 
“What the French army wants 
is a man able to command it,” 
was his comment, and Harington, 
who had accompanied General 
during the reconnaissance, 
ht that he understood the 
~ ‘8 remark. 

A general advance was at once , 
ordered, with the result that by 
midday the skirmishers thrown 
out by the French were being 
steadily driven back to the 
Bu of their guns. 

en sixty batteries of 
ccorpuaied tne atlaaking, forte, 
com e a orce, 
only six of them came into 
action st first. For some un- 
accountable reason the rest had vanished. 

Thirty-six guns against two hundred are but poor odds,and 
General Mercier, who early became aware of his vast pre- 
dominance in artillery, resolved to turn the circumstance 
to account, and forthwith brought his entire force into 


action. 
His ordera from Paris were to remain strictly i the 
defensive, but here was a chance of ponepng the English 
refused. 


more hotly than they had been at any time during 
the battle in the environs of Havre. 
Curi enough, Lord Roberts paid little heed to the 
details of the French advance. 
“They are doing exactly what I want them to do,” he 
i rather sharply to a member of his staff who 


earnestly called his attention to the dense columns of troops 
which made up the enemy’s centre and right. 

Ever and anon did his glasses sweep the ri 
culminating at the Moulin des hers at, the head of t 

a line of country which completely flanked the 

position and dominated it in a remarkable manner. 

The quarries themselves were fifty feet in height, and the 

land sloped away gently towards the Seine from the road 
along their base. 

Matters momentarily became more serious, and the Duke 
of York had it in his mind to tell the Commander-in-Chief 
that his staff were of opinion that something should be done, 
and done quickly, if a disaster were to be averted, when 
Lord Roberts cried, with a keen note of relief in his 


voice : 

“ At last!” Then turning to his aides he said: “ Lose 
no time in telling divisional commanders to press the 
attack home on Yvetot. The right of the line is to extend 
slightly and endeavour to force the enemy into the main 
road to Rouen.” 

The troops had complete confidence in their general, and 
were delighted when the order came to continue theadvance, 
which now been delayed some time. 

Almost at the same moment the French became aware 
that they were subjected to the most murderous artillery 
fire that an army of any considerable size had ever been 
called upon to encounter. 

Over 300 British guns were in position on the ridge 
behind the quarries, whence, perfectly secure themselves 
from attack, or even effective reply from the French 

8 mel upon the dense 


and played a del of 
bulleta, like sanay Eres 
some gigantic garden hose, 
upon the French line, 
sweeping pitilessly over an 
area of a mile and a half in 
length by a mile in depth. 
The French loss was heavy 
enough in all conscience, but 
even worse than this was 
the knowledge that their 
commander had been com- 
letely hoodwinked into 
ringing about an engage- 
ment under _ conditions 
thoroughly suited to the con- 


oficier to whom the remark 


line for a rapid retreat on the Rouen Road. 


possible arrangements for quitting 
called for Commandant Bertholde 
gence 
anger of 4 
a approach by the Moulin des Rochers was impossible 
for either cavalry or artillery.” 


stake my life that no French 
under similar conditions. 
miraculous.” 


“T pray oe remember that where a man can lodge his foot 
the ~ i 
yourae! 
temptuously towards Rouen. 
superior’s insulting tone. 


yproiee: In other words, he was resolved to sacrifice his 
e. 


charge by the 17th Lancers his sword arm was rendered 
useless. A trooper of the 6th Dragons seized his horse’s 
bridle, and, notwithstandin: 
galloped 
The 
announced, was the crossing by the English artillery 
division of a deep and rocky ravine which ran across the 
are behind the ridge, carrying a small stream from the 


Yvetot. 


Nairne an extra hour to execute the movement with the 
gone, and when the leading batteries were brought to a 


charge of the division did for a moment experience a very 
unpleasant tingle of cold perspiration. 


straita if he were materially delayed in getting into action, 
and for a few seconds he thought to retrieve the disaster by 
epee ee to the left wing, and doing the best he could 
in that di 


was no new thing for him, ih 
but with 300 guns it was a Wipg 
very different matter to 
manipulating a single bat- “ 
te 


with doubt, his eye lighted 
upon a large hay-mew, with 
strong uprights and _ cor- 
rugated iron roof, standing on 
the opposite hill, and he at 
once resolved upon a desper- 
ate expedient. 


was practicable up to the ‘ 
verge of the rocky stream oie 
itself, and 
was to be demolished and two bridges constructed with 
its material, some gun carriages being also utilised if 
necessary. 


ite ludicrous,” replied the sous- 

ecu os oe a 
our as their army. 

so much,” he continued, as orders came along the 


“The situation is 


Meanwhile General Mercier, after making the best 


an untenable position, 
the head of the Intelli- 
Department of his staff, and said, with the quiet 
ir in his voice: “I thought you told me that 


ry. 

The officer he addressed flushed deeply as he replied: “I 
guns could have got there 
What has happened is simply 
“Next time, Commandant Bertholde,” said the general, 


sh can lodge s cannon. You had better save 
and use the knowledge,” and he pointed con- 


e officer addressed was too regretful to resent his 
“ And you, mon général ?” he inquired. 
“My place is with the rear guard,” replied General 
But circumstances were too much for him. During a 


the general’s protestations, 
his charger off the field. 
“miracle” which the French staff officer had 


eights some miles away right into the town of 
Fortunately, Lord Roberts had allowed Major-General 


tt by this formidable obstacle, the resourceful soldier in 


‘e knew that the entire army would be in very serious 


rection. 
Crossing difficult nullahs 


ry. 
Whilst he was thus tortured 


In two places the ravine 


he forthwith gave orders that the hay-mew 


Hundreds of gunners wore set to this work, whilst an 


equally large number of men laboured with pick and shovel 
to secure reasonably safe tracks for the guns up and 


down 
the ru; sides of the ravine. In three-quarters of an 
hour the bridges were pronounced effective, and in the same 
space of time the whole of the guns were ranged up on the 
further side. 

By galloping furiously the remaining half-mile they were 
able to unlimber just fifteen minutes after their appointed 
time, but Lord Roberta afterwards confessed that those 
fifteen minutes took more out of him than the whole march 
from Kabul to Kandahar. 

“ Quo Fas et Gloria ducunt,” is the second motto of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery, and surely duty and glory 
never Jed them through a more difficult place than they en- 
countered during the battle of Yvetot. 

“ A’ thocht tae see a fecht the day,” observed the 
sergeant in the 42nd, whom we met at Bléville, mopping his 
head as the Black Watch halted on the western outskirts of 
Yvetot, and a third cavalry brigade swept past in hot pur- 
suit of the enemy. : 

“D’ye no ca’ this a fecht?” said a stalwart youn, 


ter, 
who was carefully wiping his bayonet with a 


‘ul of 


“Fecht!” was the scornful reply. ‘“ A’ve seen warse to- 
do in the Trongate mony a Saturday nicht. They’re puir 
bodies the French.” 

Calming down to a more reasonable state of mind, the 
sergeant subsequently admitted that few troops outside the 
Black Watch could have withstood the fire of the guns 
under similar circumstances. 

“The Seaforth,” he added, “wad hae tried, but A’ve aye 
had me doots o’ the McKenzies.” 

It was well for him that the Seaforth Highlanders were 
not within earshot, or he would have had a rate Tron- 

te row on hand at the earliest opportunity, and the 
invincible 42nd might have met its match. 

After the terrible rout that followed, the 4th Army Co: 
was of no further value. It was cut into shreds. The 
British eral et artillery did not cease the pursuit for 


many miles, aioe the disorderly rabble of men before 
oa along the and bye-ways towards Motteville and 


‘avilly. 
Just cu bam Yvetot the main road to Rouen turns a! 


1 
to the rig 4 


¢ and then continues in undeviating line until it 


WEEE ENDING 
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is lost amidst the distant foliage of the fertile table-land of 
: 4° the Pays de Caux. 

Two minor thorough. 
fares spring from tho 
same point, where Har. 
ington stood a whils 
the pursuit 
about a quarter to tio 
o'clock. 

“I never thought [ 
should be here again undir 
such conditions,” he said to 
a brother-officer who, Jik: 
himself was engaged on 
staff duty. 

“So I should sup. 
pose,’ said the other, 
“ But why do you, say 
it?” 
know 
lookin 


you 


Not particu- 


=e larly.” 
“That is the high road to Paris.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Rusaia TO THE Reecue. 

On the day following the battle of Yvetot volatile P:. i: 
strove hard to maintain her new reputation for steadt:: : 
purpose, and made pretence to smile at this fresh misfortun-. 

But in the theatres the comedy seemed to have lost i; 
abandonment and the fragic stage was neglected. ‘Then: 
was a tremor in the mirth of this gay people. Already thu: 
dread thought—as yet unspoken—canme to their minds ani] 
leaped frantically in their hearts that the sound of cannon 
was once more almost at their gates, and that the City 
Pleasure—that gay and lovely haunt of all the nation: 
was threatened. 

There had been hurried meetings at the Elysée, and p::!» 
crowds of stricken citizens waited from hour to hour at its 
doors to glean intelligence of what new and final effort {lic 
Government would make to rid French soil of the invader.. 

Now the menace sounded loudly in their ears, there was 
no longer idle exultation or the wild caprice of steril: 
enthusiasm. The heart of tho brave nation was stirn-d 
and there burned the fire of martial ardour, the patri:: 
eagerness for action. This all-pervading flame consumed in 
a moment the frail superficial egotism that disguised tl 
real courage of the French people. 

And what were those wild rumours that flew through 11. 
city and brought crowds to the Champs Elysées—crowils ..: 
once indignant and desperate? What meant those fren: 
hurryings of messengers between the President’s house iw! 
the German Embassy? Was it true, this strange story, 
that there had flashed along the railway wires the imnyp«r:- 
tive order that traffic should stand aside and the lines! 
cleared for an express train that was to hurry over Eur), 
bound—who knew where ? 

Loud clamouring thundered the impatience of the peop!« 
News—news—any news was better than none at all. 

“ Are we to do nothing?” shouted one. “Are we to *: 
here and welcome the English pig to our Se es “i 

“ An ill thing it will be,” muttered another, “if we are 
kept in the dark.” 

“Cheer up, neighbour,” exclaimed a horsedealer «1: 
stood by. “Our generals have genius and——” 

“A genius for getting shot, that’s about all,” was tle 
retort. “I hope you have a good stock in your stall, 
Mercier. We shall need horse ragodt before long, I 
thinking, if there are many more delays.” 

And thus the crowd continued, in muffled remonstran:« +” 
more strident anger, to call upon their Ministers of Stite (» 
be up and doing. 

It was imperative that the restlessness of the city she: 
be alleviated, and by nightfall an official notice in !- 
Journal gave the welcome intelligence that a decisive sip 
had been taken by the governments of France and Germ.'1! 

“Tt has been arranged,” ran this announcement, “t!« 
the old and tried ally of France, the great nation of Ru--::. 
shall be asked to take her proper part in the humiliati «i! 
the insolent foe. The three great empires of Europe :"' 
together in this supreme struggle, and before the armi:s «tf 
Russia, Germany, and France the haughty domuin © 
England will fall shattered at the first blow.” 

ere was much rejoicing in Paris. 

What could be more magnificent than this, which wen! | 
ractically unite all Euro inst Great Britain? ud 
ussia, The friend and arly. of France, the nation which hd 

done her the honour to borrow her money and accept | ° 
hospitality; was not Russia, with her foot upon Trl, 
with her armies uncountable, and her fleets, which m:. ° 
through the Baltic and break inlv t" 
the North Sea, a power irresistible 2! 


sweep unquestioned 
charmed waters of 
invincible P 

(To be continued.) 


Smaxu Son: “ Dot suit fit dot man awful tight.” 

Dealer: “It vaa a dight vit, mein son.” 

“Vy did you zell it so sheap?” ect 

“T vas avraid I couldn’t get it off mitout tearing | 
Se 


Maxine Baraarns.—“ Everything marked down to 
the lowest possible point P” said the merchant inquir 


ingly. . 
im Brerything.” replied the clerk. “I put the °* 
silke at 4s., and everything elee in proportion.” 
“ At 4s.!"’ exclaimed the merchant. “ Are you 


mad? 


“Why, no, sir. You told me to mark them down fa 
@ genuine in sale.” 


“Of course I did; ‘put do you think a woman ¢') 
ever see a bargain in even money? Make them either 
Se. 113d. or 4a, 14.” 


—that every patriotic Briton ought to read it carefully, 


WEEK ENDING 
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FICTION, 


GRANDPA’S GLASSES. 


y grand has to wear glasses 

‘Cues his opesighh is not very strong, | 
: And he calla them his “ specs,” and he’s worn them 
r 


oreverandeversolong. ; 

: Aad when he gets through with his reading 
a He carefully pe them away, 

And that’s w M I have to help find them 
- *Bout twenty-five times in a day. 
= But at night when we sit round the table, 
y And papa and mamma are there, 

He ds just as long as he’s able, 
7 And then falls asleep in his chair. 
‘And he sits there and i in his glasses, 

‘And you don’t know how funny it seems, 
But he says he just has to wear them 
To sce things well in his dreams. 


Wien Woman Sits oN THE BxencH.—Mrs. Justice 
is Lovesales: “ What is the charge inst this woman?” 
: Oficer: “She is a shoplifter. I caught her comi 

out of Smith's with a whole cargo of goods conceale 
Is about her person—silks, laces, ribbons, and a dozen 
im other articles.” 
Mt The Justice: “ Woman, what have you to say for 
yourself P” 
uy “ The Prisoner: “I am_ guilty, Fg worship ;_ but, 
inleed, I could not help it. It was bargain day 
and——” 
le The Justice (excited): “ Bargain day, was it? Well, 
3 vO on,” 
e ~The Prisoner: “Yes; and you never saw such 
bargains in your life. I had nomoney; but when I saw 


_ that watered silk at 1s. 5d. a yard, that you couldn't 
Is get anywhere else in town for less than 3s. 6d., I couldn’t 
odd leave the shop without it.” 


: The Justice (excited) : ‘‘ How wide was it?” 
in The Prisoner: “ Nearly a yard wide.” 
he The Justice: “And only Is. 5d. a yard?” 

The Prisoner: “Yes; and then the laces on the 
largain counter. They were lovely. One piece of 
: Valenciennes was marked down to 5s. 6d., and I couldn't, 
I couldn't go without that.” 

The Justice: ‘ Gracious me; 5s. 6d. for Valenciennes!” 

The Prisoner: “ Yes, your worship. And you just 

ha ought to have seen the flowered moire ribbon at 3s. 6d. 
ayard. I tried, oh, so hard, to resist the temptation, 
but I found I could not keep my hands off it.” 

he The Justice (very much excited): “ You don’t mean to 
say that they were selling flowered moiré ribbon at 


2 3s. 6d. a yard P” 
The Prisoner: “ Indeed, they were, your worship. 
we But that was nothing to the silk blouses they were 


sacrificing at 188. If I were to be thrown in a furnace I 
ho pes to have one of those. They were worth 30a. at the 
west,” 

The Justice: “Poor woman! This world is full of 
temptations. I will let you off this time, but you must 
not do it again. You may go—but, hold! come here 
- [whispering]. Is the sale on yetP” 
fy The Prisoner : “ Yes. It will end at five o’clock this 

afternoon.” 
ahd The Justice (looking at her watch): “It is three 
ii oclock now. I have just two hours. [Aloud.] The 
op court is adjourned to ten o'clock to-morrow morning.” 


ho 


A Userun Kinp or Snaxkx.—“I once knew “2 case,” 
a remarked Mr. Fairly Truthful, “wherein a snake 
sof displayed not only an unusual amount of affection, but 
a great deal of courage. It appears that some years 
ago a professor of natural history from London was 
sent to the southern part of the Yucatan to investi- 
gate the snakes of that section. I might state that he 
ad Was a very humane man, and frequently displayed it. 

i “One afternoon, while walking over a desert, thinking 
tia, of little but the time he would arrive at camp, he 
‘ heard a peculiar rattling sound that seemed to come 
from un ler a pile of rocks. He at once made an 
investigation, and was rewarded by the discovery of a 
huge rattlesnake, which he was on the point of dis- 
ching so as to put it out of misery, as the rocks 
td so fallen that a portion of the enake’s body was 
ay mangled and torn. 

_In the matter of taking the reptile’s life he hesitated, 
owing to the ectsaged and pleading expression n the 
+i Wounded creature's eyes. fh quite unnerved him to 
it commit murder, so he rolled the rocks off and awaited 

results, which came in the shape of very pronounced 

1 to gratitude. The delighted and thankful creature wriggled 

ie mr to him, and rubbed his leg with a qratatal air. 

he Professor was moved by this exhibition, and, having 

Some cotton in his bag, he hound up the wounded part, 
and leftAhe snake as comfortable as ible. 


ae The next day he left Yucatan for Guatemala, and was 
fer far over five years. On his return to Yucatan he again 

Pa Occasion to pass over the desert, and greatly to his 
an) neo he encountered the same reptile a few miles 
ther n where the previous accident had occurred. The 


recognition was mutual, and the joyful rattler coiled 


—- soy © 


about his leg, licked his hand with a friendly tongue 
and showed marked and industrious appreciation. When 
the Professor took up his march again the snake 
followed him, and @xen insisted upon getting in the 
on and becoming a regular occupant. 

_" He finally got back to Teution and had for a travel- 
ling companion the snake, which was allowed to wander 
at will. Asa natural consequence the Professor and his 
dumb companion became the best of friends, and it was 
a common thing to see the naturalist walking out in the 
road with his snake gliding along beside him. 

“ Well—now here comes the real point of the story— 
one night after the Professor had retired and left the 
snake downstairs in the dining-room, he was suddenly 
awakened by the crash of g'ass, followed by the falling 
of a heavy body. He rose up in his bed, only to hear a 
groan and a crushing of bones. 

“In a flash he bounded to his dressing-gown and 
went to the room whence came the sounds of strife. 
Imagine his horror on striking a light to see his pet 
snake coiled round a man’s bleeding body, which it had 
lashed to a leg of the table and was hugging violently. 
On the floor was a burglar’s dark lantern and a kit of 
tools, while the snake, in order to display its presence of 
mind, had its tail out of the window——” 

“What for?” inquired a listener, in breathless ex- 
citement. 

“ Rattling for a policeman!” 


—-  —~—— 


““Wuat has Mrs. Western done with the money her 
uncle left her?” 

“She did intend to build a hoypse, but I see she has 
come out with the new big sleeves on her dresses in- 
stead.” 

a Pa 


A NatTIionaL CHaARACTERISTIC.—Temperance Lec- 
turer (lowering his voice impressively): “Go into our 
ee and what do you find?” 

usky Voice (promptly): “ Somebody willing to drink 
with you.” 
fo 


Tramp: “It is needie3s to ask you the question, 
madam; you know what I want.” 

Lady : ‘* Yes, I know what you want badly; but I’ve 
only one bar of soap in the house, and the servant is 
using it. Come again some other time.” 


——~- $e ——— 


Epitor: “Learned anything new about the crisis? ” 

Reporter: “I saw Mr. Chamberlain take a penny 
steamer from Westminster to Blackfriars.” 

Editor: “ Well, don’t announce it as a declaration of 
war; just refer to it as great naval activity.” 


——» }-o—_— 


AN old gentleman reproved his nephew for fighting 
with another boy. 

“ But,” said the lad, “he called my sister names!” 

“ Why, you haven't any sister, and never had one!” 
exclaimed the other, in astonishment. 

“TI know that,” replied the boy doggedly, ‘but he 
thought I had, and said she was squint-eyed, and I went 


for him.” 
—_ + { o—___ 


Mrs. Rutem: “ Your husband is still as devoted as a 
lover. I don’t see how you manage.” 

Mrs. Kissem: “It's very simple. When he comes 
home late I always pretend to be asleep; when he has 
a headache in the morning I tell him he is overworked ; 
when he leaves his hat in the parlour, his overcoat in 
the dining-room and his shoes upstairs, I quietly gather 
them up, and put them inthe hall; when we go to the 
theatre, I never forget to suggest that he should improve 
the shining hone ‘balwean the azts by going out and 
talking business with his customers. Oh, it’s easy 
enough to keep a man devoted, if you only know how.” 


PEARSON'S BICYCLES, 


£14, 14s., Including Accessories. 


HAVE nothing to say about PEaRson’s 

Bicycuss this week that I have not said before. 

Already we are overwhelmed with applications. 

I am not surprised, for the offerjis one that does 

not occur once ina blue moon. A discount of 

practically fifty per cent. on the very best 
machines that are made is considerably more than 
anyone can reasonably expect. If it were not for the 
advertisement thus obtained such terms would be 
impossible, and since the machines are to be a permanent 
advertisement of the paper, you may be sure that they 
are good. My manufacturers are bringing them out in 
numerous sizes for both ladies and gentlemen. These 
machines are, in fact, as good as any sold at £25 at the 
present time. They are fitted with the best pneumatic 
tyres, rat-trap or ordinary pedals, Brooks’ saddle 
if preferred, reversible handle-bar, mud-guard, brake, 
pump, wallet, spanner, and oil-can. Carter’s gear-case 
will Be suppli 


at an additional cost of 28s. Orders 
will be attended to with the utmost dispatch, as grocers, 
I believe, say, and those who come first will be served 
first. Cash must in all cases accompany orders. 


ee ee a ee, ee ee 
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FACTS. 


Axovr 15,000 artificial limbs are annually turned out in 


England. 


INSURED property to the value of £30,090 is burnt in 


England every day. 


STRANGE bed-warmers are used by Chilian women. 


In cold weather, when in bed, they keep their feet warm 
by placing them on a dog. 


THERE is but one factory in Japan where leather 


shoes are made. The natives, except about the court, 
wear sandals of straw or wood. 


THE telephone line recently stretched from New 
York to Chicago is twice as long as the longest line 


known. Nearly a million tons of copper wire were used 


in laying it. 


In St. Petersburg every bicyclist is bound to have 
affixed to the back of the machine a metal plate on 
which the registered number is displayed in figures 
large enough to be legible from a considerable distance. 


Date vinegar, which is now being put on the British 
market, is regarded as something quite novel and superior 
to malt vinegar. It is to be noted that the Arabs and 
a have prepared vinegar from dates for ages 
past. 


A NOVEL prosecution took place in Adelaide 
lately, when a bootmaker was fined a guinea and costs 
for encouraging a constable in idleness. Thé bootmaker 
was found in his shop playing draughts with the 
constable, who ought rn been on active duty at the 
time. 


{tr seems that the people of Paris, helped by the 
strangers within their gates, spent last year a sum of 
£740,505 upon theatre-going. This is large, but does 
not look immoderate if we remember that in London 
during the same period nearly £7,990,000 was given in 
charity. 

A BELGIAN funeral party, desiring to show their 
originality and independence, have suffered severely in 
consequence of their having broken the traditional rules 
of funeral etiquette. It is usual when burying a friend 
or relative in Belgium to eat nothing but baked meats. 
Contrary to this rule, however, the party eat only raw 
ham, in consequence of which seventeen were poisoned. 


In Switzerland and other mountainous countries, the 
goat leads long strings of animals daily to and from the 
mountains, but it is in South Africa that it is regularly 
kept and employed as a leader of flocks of sheep. 
Should a blinding storm or rain, or hail, drive the silly 
sheep before it, or cause them to huddle together in a 
corner, so as to suffocate each other, the trained goat 
will wake them up, and bya method best known to 
himself, will induce them to follow him to a place of 
safety. 


In the valleys of California grows a tall, slender- 
stemmed liliaceous plant, with purple and white flowers, 
which played an important part in the economy of the 
Spanish population, and is still more or less used by the 
country people. It is the well-known amole, or soap 
plant. It rises from a subterranean bulb, which is egg- 
shaped in form, two or three inches in diameter, and 
enveloped in a thick coating of black, matted, hair-like 
fibres. This bulb has the detergent properties of soap, 
cleaning the hands or clothing quite as well as and 
much more pleasantly than the coarser kinds of soap. 


A VALUABLE means of ascertaining the progress of a 
child, which is too often neglected, is re; r weighing. 
A child from birth to six months of age should be 
weighed weekly, as by this means, almost to the 
exclusion of all others, we can tell how the child is 
developing. During the firat week there is generally 
loss in weight, but by the end of the second week the 
child should have regained its birth weight, and if there 
is a gain of less than four ounces weekly, or a stationary 
weight, we know there is some fault with its nutrition, 
either in quantity or quality of the milk which it 
receives, or its power of assimilation. 


Tue month of January has proved particularly fatal 
to members of Her Majesty’s family. January has 
witnessed the death of the Queen's grandfather, George 
III. (1820); of her father, the Duke of Kent (1820) ; of 
her uncle, Frederick Duke of York (1827); of her aunt, 
the Princess Elizabeth Landgravine of Hesse Homburg 
(1840) ; and of her grandson, the Duke of Clarence (1892). 
Two occupants of the aoe throne have died in 
January, Henry VIII. (1547) and Charles I. (1649). 
Two Princes who would, if there had heen no revolution 
in 1688, have sat upon that throne also died in January 
—the Old Pretender (1766) and the Young Pretender 
(1788). 
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That Pearson's Bicycles are the thing in the cycling world, and— 
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The balloon itself is a wonderful affair, and embraces 
all the contrivances that modern aerial science has 
devised. It is of enormous size, being 72°6 feet in 
diameter, and was built by the test, expert balloon 


“ Another big advantage in our trip is that wo 04 
also be where the air is oat perfectly even, no v.11. 
one time than another, and where there is no rain. _ 

“In ballooning in the Arctic regions we will also }, 


WHAT BECOMES OF UNIVERSITY 
‘MEN. 


Tre majority of men, on leaving the Univer- 
pepicer d char thes of tha 


. constructor in the world—L. Gabriel Yon, of Paris. | the advantage of the absence of vegetation, and t:... 

» have no very clear means by which they | Betore commencing the work, he carefully studied | the drag lines will pass along evenly, and iti... 
— a ae et oe Some Se tarirgie M. Andrée’s scheme, and pronounced it oxtieal r prac- obstruction. Still another advantage, and an pxeteuis 
the Bar; and quite a fair number have al ady begun ticable. He advised the use of a balloon of size | important one, is the absence of electrical storms. \", 


and construction, and claims that it will float for thirty 


record has ever been made of lightning or thu. :; 
or without refillin 
be 


that part of the globe. It has been suggested t!:.. 
heavy snowfall would destroy the balloon, but we |. 


no apprehension on this point, as we can easily dr‘) 
our drag lines and sail po it. 
_ “Dr. Nils-Exholm, one of the foremost meteoroic.\; 
in Europe, and one of the members of the Sw... .j, 
North Pole Expedition in 1882, says the only danys |: 
fears in our undertaking is that on reaching thu [u', 
we may experience a perfect calm, but it is the... 
census of scientific opinion that the centre of the P jy 
regions is usually surrounded by outward blowiny +‘, 
currents. 

“ As to how long it will take us to reach the P..!. 
calculate that we should be immediately over it : 


Fin miedo of the Aneat silk balloon material thab ot : 

manufactured, and is strongly woven together. There 
is almost absolutely no waste of air, and the hydrogen 
with which it is inflated has been made in the Arctic 
regions, so that the balloon will be in its own element 
during the trip. It requires 1,700 cylinders of the gas 
to fill the balloon, so huge are its proportions. 

The principal Lge det the air-ship is that it has a 
rudder, or sail, to guide i Higoagh spars. Heretofore 
balloon steerers have been useless, so impracticable 
as to dp Tg es - to the occupants, but Andrée has 
invented this feature himself, and on his working model 
it operates perfectly. It comprises a large sail, shaped 


matter. They drift into i 
they have some very strong bias towards another 
| aepom and, even if they have, it is more than likely 
they will take up tuition for a time at least. 
The scholastic profession makes a wide haul, and 
heaped and strays of all sorts find themselves landed in 
net, 
eee lat aaa eee 


SCARING THE BURGLARS. 
A CHARMING but eccentric professional gentleman, 


we 


ac ae after the fashion of a boat-sail. It inflates readily, and | two days’ and nights’ steady sailing. Our pees 
from long on the nak joot of map hr is controlled by a guide-rope, which can be fastened to | be in a direct line from Reridterncn over Phe By 
agry as sl ee ti og tow e a number of straps and hooke on the top of the car. | Behring Sound, a total distance of 2,295 miles, and 


When one raises the sail and fastens the guide-rope to 
the northern strop, the balloon immediately turns 
towards the north. When he unfurls the sail and 
hooks the guide-rope to the middle strop, it goes 
straight ahead without deviation, and when he heads it 
to the southern strop it south. In other words, the 
ropes guide the sail, and the sail guides the balloon. 

eyond this, Andrée has a number of drag-ropes that 
may touch the earth or sea, and besides aiding in 
the guiding of the craft, will keep the speed down to 
about twenty miles an hour, which Andrée says is as 
fast as any balloon can sail with safety. At the end of 
these ropes are baskets constructed of cocoanut fibre, 
which are tremendously hard to tug along, and will 
keep the balloon down to its right speed, and also at a 
regular altitude of 850 feet, which is as high as they 
dare to go to get good ae aa 

There are other new devices from the escape valve to 
the car of the balloon, which can be instantaneously 
operated in case of emergency, and also a number of 
instruments indicating their speed and recording the 
distance. 

The car, the important feature in this expedition, is a 
two-storied structure with balconies round each storey. 
It is splendidly built and divided into four rooms, two 
downstairs and two upstairs. The lower ones are fitted 


not, we calculate, take us more than six days, wl) j. 
but one-fifth of the time the balloon can float wisi. - 
refilling. The distance from Spitzbergen to tl.e |’. 
estimated at 700 miles, and, with a good south wir.) ss 
should reach it in time. Our compass will tell us + ‘.2 
we are there. 

“After hovering round the Pole, and takiny ii!» 

photographs possible, we will immediately din «.- 
course westward to America, as up there we si. | |» 
much nearer America than Sweden. 
_ “We will effect a landing on American shove.’ + 
just where, it is, of course, impossible to tell. ji ..!! 
depends upon the wind currents. I do not appre ini 
any trouble whatever, for trouble in our cas: v- iid 
mean death. 

“Tf all goes well, we shall be able to see more vf 1. 


vy artio! . b 
tambler or two, and, in fact, every toilet-table appoint- 


followed by an echoing and the scattering of the 
front ate, Bes window. The marauder had been 


way. 
The timid gentleman’s plan had worked like a charm. 
Unfortunately, it was discovered next day that it had 
not been a burglar, but a valuable dog an inmate of the 
house had brought home the night before, and that had 
escaped by chance from the kitchen. 


can bring back photoprephe of the new country. wii-t 

i ray the expenses of the trip. to 
say nothing of enlightening the scientific world on «-.. uy 
points that have always been in doubt.” 
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HE: “ Well, darling, how have you been to-diy: ” 
She: “Oh, nervous, sick, debilitated, and unhijuv.” 


TO THE POLE BY BALLOON, 


AYTEE nearly a year and a half spent in preparation, | up as a regular kitchen and bedroom, while above isa} He: “Heavens! You've been reading those ni). 
M. Andrée, the famous Swedish explorer, 1 ready to | combination store-room and dark-room for photographs, | advertisements al" ae ee ener ener eee 
start on his balloon journey to the North Pole, and if | and beyond this several large work and observation 
all goes well, he, with two companions, will probably | rooms —— 


have started before this issue of P.W. is in the hands of | In the kitchen are three alcohol stoves, closely ded} “Your mamma's got awfully little hands, hasn't se, 


the public. Of all the itions that have ever set out | from draught, and capable of furnishing all the heat | Jimmio? ” 

to ae the Pole, Andrée's od for a Lae precticalte ap oy both warmth dis tages Sale Pisin “How do you know?” 

and the ise is vouched for e men who | side of the room is equi’ with shelves and lockers, | « h i ” 
back it, and who claim that they have solved the polar a ute She shook hands with me yesterday 


and in these is to be stored away a after layer of 
meat pics and tinned goods all ready for heating. The 
meat pies are made of the‘most nourishing part of the 
meat, carefully extracted for the expedition, and there 
are stores enough to last for four months, so that in the 
event of disaster, and the Bit aes having to effect a 
landing in the north, they will be well provided. 

The stoves have a patent attachment on which the 
food can be left to warm without danger of burning, for 
time cannot be spared to watch it. The larder is well 
supplied with stimulants, and, in fact, all thin 
necessary for airing is the north, although no suc! 
apprehension is felt. stocking the larder, provision 
' ral | was also made for relief to any suffering explorers 
occasions taken long flights, always with safety. Last | whom the balloonists might chance to come across. 
November, in his lation pret he travelled from| There are to be three in the . One will patrol 
Gothenburg, on the west coast of Sweden, to the island | the deck constantly, direct the loon, and look after 
of Gotland, in the Baltic, a distance of over 250 miles, | the meals. Another will keep the photographic in- 
in lees than five hours. Although he has a great reputa- | struments going, while the third will rest. They will 
tion as a ecientific aerial traveller, he is not at an | relieve each other e' four hours, as physical strength 
‘enthusiast, but a practical, cool-headed man of science, | gives out qui y in Pole latitudes, and the body 
who has made many experimental teste, besides his | rebels and calls for nourishment constantly. 


“ Well, you never had ’em spank you!” 
— ste 


“ WoNDEEFULLY active old fellow that man Binks.” 
said Cuffs. “He told me that his legs were so p'i.:bie 
he could kick himself in the back. I couldn’t do thet, 
and I’m not half his age.” 

* You don’t need to,” said Hawkins. “Almost iny- 
body would be glad to do it for you.” 


—_— ste 


Beown: “ Have you seen Dumley lately, Robin~on!” 

Robinson: “Yes, only a few moments ayo. He 
invited me to have lunch with him.” ; 

Brown: “ Did he have anything particular to siy:” 

Robinson: “ Well, yes. He said if 1 would py for 
the lunch he’d fix it up with me some other timc.” 


—+t2—__ 


A WAILING orator says: “Dark is the nig! thit 
gettles down upon Ireland.” Well, very likely. We 


problem. Chief theee is King Oscar of Sweden, 
who has contributed £6,000 towards the expenses of the 
expansion, He heads a list of over one hundred patrons, 
and many of the names are well known, 
The j will be made under the auspices of the 
Royal ish Academy of Science, and will start— 
ibly has already started—from the northern coast of 
Pr eten an tba facilities for the ascent are best there, 
and also on account of King Oscar’s expressed desire to 


famous journeys. The furniture of the bedroom consists of a bed and an | wouldn’t cross ocean to see anything so conn: 
He Is also a D vege rie seaman, and it is owing largely easy chair, while in the corner is a tile and blank books | place as that. But when you hear of a bright, sun-biny 
to his skill in this direction that he has been enabled to | to record observations, night settling down upon Ireland, call us up ! "8 


add many new devices to his balloon and the methods of 
ita management. His echeme is said by scientists to be 
much superior to the P method, inasmuch as it is 
decidedly quicker, and Andrée will be out of the reach 
of the and obstacles that Peary’s, and, in fact, 
all ov expeditions, encountered. 

The object of the ity to discover the Pole, ascer- 
tain the temperature and conditions surrounding it, and 
poets en new country. To accomplish this, 

will take with him an intricate ph phing 

outfit of twenty cameras and instruments, which will-be 
all the time or in constant succession during 

entire trip, an average of one picture a minute being 


A spiral stairway leads to the dark-room on the 
floor ve, where are to be stored the hundreds of 
photographic plates as soon as they are taken. The 
room algo has all the appliances of a developing-room, 
and along the walls are racks holding the bottles of 
acids and chemicals. 

A small door leads into the camera-room, and in here 
are the scientific instruments, cameras, etc. An immense 
camera is fitted on the front wall, with its lense pointing 
through a port-hole, so arranged that the ins t 
may be quickly focussed in any direction. Numerous 
other holes are arranged round the wall for quick views, 
ee ee eee tted ready 

‘or use. 


midnight, and we'll sit up all night to look at it. 


_—__— 


DO YOU WANT A HORSE, A BICYCLE, 
A PIANO, AND A GOLD WATCH? 


If so, win the prize of £100, which is offered to w! .\t 
collects the number of coupons before the onl of 
this peas e P.W. coupon will be found at the ri,ht- 

top corner of the front page. This coupon will 1)" 
week during the whole of 1896. It will also ap)" 
in Short Stories and The Story Teller durin the 


bai 
i 


This will give about three photographs to the mile,| As fast as the photographs are taken they will be period. sien wail 
which is =e too many for such a marvellous new | placed in a chute running along the wall, and slide into | »Promre ar tae tigy of Pee ton pally inte 3 Bi ‘ 
country. The photographs will be taken in double sets. dark room, where the frames will be opened. It will not cost you ing beyond a little trow'e t) 
One eet will be aboard the balloon, so that in | One peculiar thing about the car is that it contains | gait this menor’ “All pou noel dcis to induce the: jt! 


case of accident the ives can be rolled into a small 
package and saved, while the other set will be kept in 
plates and d at the end of the journey. 

i are for new aoheol geographies, and must 
as complete as possible. 


no lamps or other means of illumination, and M. Andrée 
explains this by saying: “ We do not need any, ~~ 
there we shall be in perpetual daylight. It is the lan 
of the midnight sun, you know, there will not be a 
eecond's darkness the entire trip. 


who read Pearson’s Weekly, Short Stories, and Th. ©!" 


om e. besides purchasing one of these machines, ean live for two years rent free by winning the coupon competition, 
mas SEES » which will net close until Sanuacy ist, 1897. 


ir 


WEEK ENDING 
Fen. 22, 1896. 


MILITARY TACTICS. 
NATIVE, during the disturbance on the Transvaal, 
xss questioned as . his knowledge of his duties : | 
“You know your duties here, do you, sentinel ?”- 
“ Yes, sir.” . 
“Well, now, suppose they should ea on you with 
shells and musketry, what would you doP” 
« Form a line, sir.” 
“What! One man formalineP” 
“Yes, sir; form a bee-line for camp, sir!” 
oj o—____-— 
WHY JOHNSON WAS GIVEN LONG 


HAIR. 


Ix a recent book of memoirs it is related that 
Nollekens made a portrait bust of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
xhich is known as a strong and characteristic likeness, 
although it represents the doctor not in his wig, but with 
a flowing head of hair, which he never wore. Johnson 
protested against figuring in such guise, but Nollekens 
refused to anki it, alleging, among other reasons, 
that * he had paid a man eighteen-pence to sit for the 
hair, and he was not going to that expense for nothing.” 


— 
APPEALING TO THE WRONG MAN. 


Lawyer (closing an impassioned plea): ‘ And now, 
your honour, I ask you to impose a heavy fine upon this 
inan, who, with the recklessness common to bicyclists, 
run down my client and inflicted serious injuries upon 
him. Iask you to protect the ordinary pedestrian from 
the reckless bicyclist. Why should a man feel that he 
owns the universe so soon as he gets upon a wheelP I 
have no doubt that your worship will impose the full 
penalty permitted by the law in this case, as a moral 
lesson to bicycle riders and in assertion of the rights of 
the ordinary citizen.” 

Magistrate: “The prisoner is fined half-a-crown 
without costs.” (Sotto voce to the clerk) “I ride a 
hicyele myself.” 

a etn eee 


THE MAN WHO HELPS THE 
PARSON. 


Tr a clergyman preaches three sermons between one 
Sunday and another, it will be seen that in the course 
of, say ten years, he will have preached considerably 
more than a thousand; when this sum is multiplied 
ly the number of clergy in the country, and the fact 
is taken into consideration that more or less the same 
cround is gone over year after year, it is no wonder that 
the average sermon lacks somewhat of originality. 

It must have been the outcome of thoughts like these 
which caused a smart man to discover anew and honour- 
able way of earning a living. 

His idea was to work for a cl an in a large parish 
and furnish him with details of everything going on. 
There are many things which a clergyman would not be 
able to see with his own eyes; there are meetings which 
it would be impossible for him or his curates to attend 
in person. 

He is able to obtain, nevertheless, through this under- 
study, a complete and accurate version of all the doings 
of his parishioners. Next Sunday it will all be skilfully 
woven into a sermon. His congregation is surprised 
and startled by his remarkable insight. They can only 
vaguely wonder, however, from what mysterious source 
he obtains his information. 

And the man whose eyes he uses to see these things is 
well rewarded. 

ore es 


BLACK DIAMONDS. 


ALTHOUGH the greatest diamond mines in the world 
are in South Africa, Brazil exports more diamonds 
to that part than to anywhere else on earth. The 
explanation is easy. They are black diamonds, and 
oe tse of the kind used as jewellery. The place of 
their greatest utility is underground in mines. South 

frica does not produce them, but it could not well get 
along without them. 

Black diamond is the hardest substance known. Its 
utility has only been realised for about twenty years, 
and improvements are constantly being made in it. The 
ee stones are taken and split by machinery, in a way 
f . was unknown until recent: The split must 
1, Ow the grain. If it does not, of the stone will 
re wasted. Each stone is: split into cubes of different 
la The cubes are then welded into mining drills if 
the are to be used for boring. The steel is cast about 

e diamond so that it cannot get loose. In the same 
way nearly all diamond saws are made. They are circular 
fae Every tooth is a black diamond cube. It is 
fastened on when the steel portion of the instrument is 
in a molten state. 

‘ bei attempt to make these stones artificially has proved 
sue in every instance. The cost is greater than the 


Tanging all the way down to half a carat. The largest 
bertence was found only a short time ago, its weight 


ei Op arate. The diamond was sold to a museum 
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WHAT GAS BILLS DO. 


“THE charge against you, Mr. Kiljordan,” said the 
police magistrate, looking at him sternly over his 
spectacles, “is that of boisterous and unseemly language 
on ons public streets of this city. Have you anything to 
gay 

“ Nothing, your worship,” replied the prisoner. “I’m 
guilty, I had just paid zi wis bill.” : 

_The magistrate pushed his spectacles up to the top of 
his head and leaned over the desk in front of him. 

“ Mr. Kiljordan,” he said impulsively, “permit me to 
grasp you by the hand! Officer, discharge the prisoner 
and call the next case.” 


———————~f<—_—. 
*RUE BRITISH SPIRIT, 


SHort y before the first Burmah War broke outa 
dispute arose between the crew of the frigate Fox and 
the men of the 50th Regiment, both being stationed at 
Portsmouth at the time. 

So heartily was the quarrel taken up on either side, 
and eo fierce and frequent were the fights between Jack 
Tar and the soldiers, that the authorities deemed it 
advisab'e to remove the Fox from Portsmouth to Spit- 
head. 

Shortly afterwards it was ordered out to Burmah; &o 
was the o(th, but by transport. 

A great part of the crew were detailed for land 
service. They crossed the Irrawaddy to where the 50th 
were stationed, and surprised the commanding officer by 
a request to present a petition. This he consented to 
hear, and found that it was nothing less than that the 
should be allowed to go into action side by side wit 
their late enemies the 50th! The one knew the sterling 
fighting qualities of the other. 

Tommy Atkins held out his hand, and the quarrel was 
forgotten. 

fo 


ROUGH ON THE PROFESSOR. 


THE late Professor Blackie used to relate with great 
gusto the following story against himself, and I do not 
think that it has ever been chronicled in print. As 
everyone knows, the genial old professor used to be a 
picturesque and striking figure in the streets of modern 
Athens. 

Awiry framed old patriarch, with strikingly hand- 
some features and long hair that fell in ringlets about 
his shoulders, no one once bie seen him could forget 
him. Passing along one of the principal Edinburgh 
streets, he was accosted one day by a very, dirty little 
street gamin with: “ Shine your boots, sir?” 

The urchin was very importunate, and the professor, 
being impressed with the extreme filthiness of the boy’s 
face, remarked : 

“T don’t want a shine, my lad, but if you go and wash 
your face I'll give you a sixpence.” 

‘A’ richt, sir,” waa the lad’s reply, and going over 
to an adjacent drinking fountain, he made his ablution. 
Returning, he held out his hand for the money. 


“Well, my lad,” said the professor, “ you’ve earned. 


your money ; here it is.” 
“TJ dinna want it, auld chap,” returned the gamin, 
with a lordly air, “ye can keep it and git yer hair cut.” 


— ee fe 


A CANNIBAL ISLAND NAMED AFTER 
FELIX FAURE. 


Feuix Faure, the = prio sought 
ular favour more persistently an r purpose 
than any other Chiet Executive of that re; sible, and 
the latest sign that success has crowned his efforts 
comes from a far-off corner of the world. He has 
graciously consented to the request of the citizens of a 
town in the New Hebrides that he become godfather 
and lend his name to their tiny municipality. Since the 
beginning of the new year, therefore, the town of Faure- 
Ville has been in existence. 

The New Hebrides are among the few really cannibal 

islands which yet resist the efforte of missionaries. A 

uliar feature about the colony on the Island of Vate 
is that they are a law unto themselves and answerable to 
no nation in particular for their conduct. They are 
under the protection of a naval commission composed 
of French and eget officers. 

Aga result of this lack of government there are no 
legitimate births or marriages there. In France and her 
colonies it is essential that every birth be registered in 
due form by an officer of the Government. Neither is 
any marriage legal unless it is solemnised by the State 
as wellas the Church. Since there is no government in 
official existence in these islands, therefore, the French 
settlers have to content themselves with simply the 
religious ceremonial of marriage, which, in the eyes of 
the law, should they return to France, would be no 

i all 


marriage at all. 

The children born in this strange colony would also 
have no legal existence in France, and could with great 
difficulty be allowed to marry or inherit property there, 
for they can show no “ Acte de Naissance,” which is all 
important in that country. 

\ 


AN UNLUCKY NUMBER. 


“ THERE, darling, the last one,” eaid he, as he started 
down the steps. 

" He had nearly reached the gate when she called him 
ack, 

“T've just been countiug up,” she said, “and that last 
kiss we took was the thirteenth, and that is an awfully 
unlucky number, you know.” 

When he finally got away the score was thirty-seven. 


eet 
THE PRINCESS'’S DOG. 


“Facey,” the tiny dog which figures in the arms of 
the Princess of Wales in the picture by Mr. Luke 
Fildes, is the pet of the howwehold 

“ Facey ” accompanied his Royal mistress to Russia, 
and is her constant companion. 

It was one of the maids who held the dog in her arms 
for the now famous picture, which, by-the-bye, has 
set the fashion of wearing long strings of pearls round 
the throat in the becoming manner worn by the 
Princess. 


—_— oO jo ___—__. 
A BRUTE. 


It was in the train, and he was trying toread. There 
was the usual variety of passengers, and among them a 
lady with a very sprightly little girl that had blue eyes, 
a head of glistening gold, and an inquisitorial tongue. 
eee plied him with questions and toyed with his watch- 
chain. 

The mother, who was a widow, fairly beamed upon 
him. He was becoming nervous, and turning to the 
mother, said: “ Madam, what do you call this sweet 
little darling ? ” 

_ The widow smiled enchantingly, and replied with a 
sigh, ‘‘ Ethel.” 

“ Please call her, then.” 

It was said quietly enough, but for a moment the 
other passengers half hoped there would be an accident 
or something to relieve the tension. 


ee ee 


A SENSIBLE WAY TO TREAT 
PRISONERS. 


CaLIForNIA has a novel and excellent way of main- 
taining discipline in the State prison at Folsom, and it 
is said that the method is proving highly successful. 
There are no dark cells in the prison, corporal punish- 
ment is unheard of, tying up by the thumbs is never 
permitted, in short, none of the old modes of punish- 
ment are recognised in this prison. 

The system in vogue is this: When a new prisoner is 
received he is informed that they have three different 
bills of fare in the prison, and that it is optional with 
each man as to how well he lives. If he is industrious, 
orderly, well-behaved, and in all things conforms strictly 
to the rules of the prison, he is served with excellent 
food nicely cooked. 

He can have chops, steaks, eggs, tea and coffee, milk, 
and white bread; if he is only fairly well-behaved and 
does not do his allotted task properly, is inclined to 

owl and grumble at the regulations of the institution, 
i is given ordinary prison fare—porridge and treacle, 
soup and black bread ; and if he is very insubordinate he 
is permitted to feast on unlimited quantities of cold 
water and a rather small allowance of bread. There is 
said to be an intense rivalry among the convicts to enter 
the first class, and once there it is seldom that one of 
them is sent back. 


+4 


A MISTAKEN IDEA ABOUT WAR- 
FARE. 


AT every period in the history of the improvement in 
the enginery of war there have been armies of philcsophers 
and peace advocates to urge that the time has at last 
arrived when war has become impossible. 

The discovery of gunpowder, it was believed, would 
make such havoc among soldiers, that they would soon 
be practically annihilated, and so war would become 
altogether an event of the past. But the greatest wars 
of the world’s history have been fought since that dis- 
covery. 

When breech-loading rifles came into use peace 
philosophers were a unit in the conclusion that it was 
time to beat swords into ploughshares and spears into 
pruning-hooks, but the breech-loader is an old-fashioned 
weapon, now compared with the latest Mauser rifle, the 
improved rapid-firing gun employed by the Spanish 
troops in Cuba. 

According to the latest report from the fighting that 
went on round Gardenas, the Spaniards fired at least 
2,000 shots for every insurgent reported killed, and it is 
said that this ratio of Mauser gun shots to mortality 
will hold good t hout the history of the Cuban war. 

The Gatling and the Maxim guns that were promised 
to be annjhilators have been in use for a period runnin 
through several years, and still the wars go on, an 
soldiers live. The fact is, wars appear to grow less 
sanguinary in proportion as more energy is put in the 
war weapons. ey are carried on at longer range. 


That we have boxes and boxes full of good gold coins waiting to be divided amongst those who send us interesting articles and stories. 
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. should not be thrown sohe sop Slways put ;: 
HOME NOTES. Bones or Bacon Rind oie but added to| . When Weighing Groceries, sheet of this 


A PacE monE PaRticurabLy FcR Lapize. 
IeoBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, 20 far as space 
permite, Envelopes should be marked HomE Notks. 


even in the form of gruel, should be 
: Oatmeal, boiled at least twenty minutes before 
it is given to invalids or children. 
‘ +7. should be cleaned with brick 
Copper Utensils dust on flannel, after being 
washed in soda water to remove all grease. 


“he stewed in butter make an 
Cauliflower Stalke excellent dish for people 


of sedentary habits, and anyone else, for that matter. 
When Ironing Seams of Thick Cloth, 


rub with common eoap, and then press them to insure 
their lying flat. Kee ‘feel 
sho 
The Contents of a Stockpot very steadily, 
not ata gallop, which reduces the liquor. The lid should 
always be kept on the pan while it is on the stove, and 
the contents strained off every night. The should 
be washed each morning before it is filled again. 
. ° for outhouses and farm 
A Durable Paint buildings may be made 
thus: Take one part of hydraulic cement and four parte 
of fresh skim milk. Stir them together till the mixture 
is of the consistency of thick cream, and apply directly. 
The cost of this paint is so small that it is within the 
reach of my humblest reader. (Reply to VIOLET S.) 


ae sti, Will be found an excel- 
Kidneys au Gratin lent supper dish. Take 


one pound of bullock’s kidney and cut it into long pieces 
half an inch thick. son well with salt, pepper, and 


made mustard, and dredge plentifully witb flour. Cut 
up an onion finely, add half a teaspoonful of allspice and 
a suspicion of thyme, and fry in a little dripping, stir 
in the kidney, and cook all ie two or three minutes; 
cover with gravy or water and simmer for three-quarters 
of an hour closely covered. Grease a pie-dish, and line 
it with breadcrumbs, place in the Graney: ete., and 
sprinkle with a good thick layer of breadcrumbs, 

avoured with cheese. Dot little pieces of butter over 
and bake till brown. 


The Kalsomine for your Walls ade by 
mixing zinc white with water and glue sizing. The glue 
should be soaked in water for about twelve hours, or 
overnight, then be dissolved by heating over a fire. 
Paris white is often substituted for zinc white, but it is 
not so successful. For a ceiling the correct proportions 
would be half a pound of glue to fifteen pounds of zinc; 
while for walls, twice that quantity of glue will be 

Colour may be imparted by mixing any 
water colour or dry Flemést to the kalsomine. It is 
difficult to obtain the desired tint without experimenting 
first, for the colour when dry differs considerably in 


shade from the liquid kalsomine. 
5 : Fig Pudding.—Cut 
Two Winter Puddings. tee a pao ot 
small dried figs into pieces, mix with four ounces of 


shredded suet, half a pound of breadcrumbs, ditto 
flour, and a little ground ee Dissolve half a 
of soda in a gill of milk. Mix all the 


teaspoonful 

dry ingredients with as much treacle as will makea very 

stiff batter. Add the milk to the pudding, pour into a 
ours. Plain Plum 


a basin, and boil for two 
udding.—Soak a good thick round of bread, and 
gequeeze , then add four ounces of currants, ditto 
sultanas, stoned raisins, and suet. Add half a pound 
of flour and half a pound of treacle or golden syrup. 
Mix thoroughly, and boil in a well-greased basin for 
two hours. Serve with sweet sauce. 


Ido not Think you have Cause for 
Anziet although there is no doubt that your little 
Y, son will need very careful attention for the 
next few years. It is well known that boys are much 
more delicate than girls in infancy, but, at the same 
P time, bronchitis at the tender age of which 
you speak is usually outgrown, and does not 
necessarily become chronic as in the case of 
older people. Your one great aim must be 
op ee your little son from sudden 
chills. This is especially difficult at night, 
for then even healthy children are always 
more or less restless, and the bed-clothing 
becomes disarranged, often leaving them 
entirely exposed. Having only recently 
become a subscriber to Fashions for Children, 
you have, perhaps, not seen the little 
flannelette pyjamas (No. 1418) for a child of two to six. 
The pattern is yet to be had, price 84d., post free. 
While affording ample protection against chills, this 
sleeping suit is loose enough to allow of unrestrained 
movement. (Reply to MoTHER.) 


may be- 


the stockpot for the making of brown soup. 


; 8 larder windows 

As Spr any Advances with & weak solution of 
carbolic acid to successfully keep away flies. 

. cooked as or served raw a8 

Dandelions ratad make a good spring medicine. 

This humble weed has very beneficial effect on the liver 


and kidneys. ‘ 

Heating Boots and Shoes rt"? dnpeivel 
leather of ita-vitality, making it liable to split and crack 
on the surface. Leather is singeing when it gives off 


its strong distinctive smell. ait ie, citiiadles aamted 
Meat and Poultry mi or he’ ieoen 
away, for it may be restored if boiled with a piece of 
charcoal, tied up in muslin, in the water. This should 
be poured off when the meat is half-cooked and fresh 

hot water substituted. 
is made as fol- 


The Tooth-Powder Recipe jows: Take of 


precipitated chalk two ounces, carbonate of soda one 
ounce, and of orris-root one ounce. Pound all together in 
a mortar and pass through a sieve. Then place in tins 


for use. (Reply to Mary S. T.) 
Chop finely four ounces 


A Treacle Pudding. suet, add to it half a 


pound of flour, half a pound of treacle, one teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, and half as much ground ginger. Mix 
into a light batter with milk, place in a greased basin, 

tie over with a floured cloth, and boil for three hours. 
- for laundr urposes is prepared 
Liquid Blue thus: Place Pecan of shih 
blue into an earthenware bowl, Pa on one gallon of 
hot water and allow it to stand till the blue is quite 
dissolved. Then strain through two thicknesses of 
flannel, bottle, and it is ready for immediate use. 

(Reply to INQUIRER.) 

is very good for young 


Fish Baked in Milk cbildren if pre ared a8 


follows: Take the skin from four pounés of thick fish, 
ut it in a baking tin, add pepper, salt, and a small 
— of butter. Pour in sufficient milk to cover the 
an an inch deep, and bake slowly for an hour, basting 
requently. When the fish is sufficiently cooked, open 
it, take out the backbone, and place on a hot dish. 
Thicken the milk with flour, boil up, and pour over the 


fish. 

Your Loaves of Bread Crack eee 
use too much flour when kneading the dough. When 
making up the dougb, only use sufficient flour to 
prevent its sticking to the hands. Experience in bread 
making teaches one to use less and less flour as one 
becomes more accomplished, While bread is baking, 
the loaves should be turned round, so that all sides are 
cooked evenly. Unequal hg. is often the cause of 
cracks in loaves. (Reply to N. T.) 


Port Wine Lozenges. of di gaciaale al 


rind of half a lemon, two ounces of lump sugar, three 
quarters of an ounce of isinglass, and a inail’ prese of 
cinnamon etick. Firet soak the isinglass in the wine 
till dissolved then pour it into a preserving pan, addall the 
other ingredients and simmer for a quarter of an hour. 
Strain through muslin on to a wet dish, and when partly 
cold and set, cut into small squares, These lozengesare 
highly recommended for delicate people, and I feel sure 
will be useful to you. (Reply to Mary.) 


? To a round of beef that weighs 
Hunter's Beef. twenty-three to twenty-five 
pounds, put three ounces of saltpetre, three ounces of 
coarse brown sugar, one ounce of cloves, one nutmeg, 
half an ounce of allspice, and three ounces of common 
salt, all in the purest powder. The beef should hang 
for three or four days, and then be rubbed well with the 
above mixture. Turnand rub it every day for four or five 
weeks. Before cooking the beef, wash off all superfluous 
spice with warm water. This joint requires to he boiled 
very slowly and then pressed till cold. (Reply to 


Havorps.) 
may be made from the material 
Bone Soup which in many houses is thrown 
away. Take the bones of two cooked joints after all 
the meat has been removed, and break them into short 
lengths. Place the bones in a brown stewing-jar with an 
onion, celery, carrot, and a bay leaf. Cover all with 
water, season with pepper, salt, and ketchup, and colour 
with a teaspoonful of rich browning. Place a lid or 
saucer over the jar and stand it in the oven for four or 
five hours, so that the soup may simmer slowly. Strain 
off and, when cold, remove all fat. This soup may be 
thickened with pea-flour for pea-soup, or simmered for 
two hours with pearl barley and passed through a sieve 
will make delicious thick gravy soup. The bones from 


the two poe if of good size, Shoold panties about two 
quarte o: . 


excellent stock. 


paper on the scales first, for this saves time in emptying 
the scales and in washing. 
in their proper cases, 


Keep Lucifer Matches and never allow them 


to be thrown carelessly about. These vestas are a con. 
stant source of danger from fire, especially when carried 
by mice into their holes. 

can 


Discoloured Teeth by cleaning once or twice 


with finely-powdered charcoal. Should this prove in. 
effective, a dentist can remove all discolourations specdi!; 
and without pain. (Reply to E. N., Finsbury.) : 


: 7 « » This dish is often scen 
Caly’s Liver au Rot. syyoaa, but should le 


better known in England, for it is quite one of the bot 
ways of serving calf’s liver for breakfast. First cut the 
liver into even slices, then sbape into pieces two inchvs 

uare. Cut streaky bacon into the same sized pices. 
Take skewers, put alternate slices of liver and bacon on 
them, and bent ovat a very clear fire, until cooked ind 
brown. The slices should be cet closely together on the 
skewers, on which they should be sent to table. Ju-t 
before serving, season with pepper, salt, and lemen- 


juice. 

. Take two sheep's kidney , 
A Supper Dish. skin and cut Tah in belt, 
and season with pepper and salt. Place a small bit 
of butter between the two pieces of the kidney. Cut 
two large Spanish onions in half, scoop out the centr-s 
and insert a kidney in each of the hollows thus male. 
Fasten the two parts of onion together over the kidney 
with a skewer, tie it across with twine, and set ina stew. 
pan, Add two ounces of butter, place the lid on the 
an and let all simmer for two hours, not removing t!: 
id but giving an occasional shake to the pan. When 
cooked, all the butter will be absorbed, and a nice sravy 
produced. N.B.—The Spanish onions should | 

parboiled before being used for the above recipe. 


enerally be whitened 


The Only Vinegar Cake Recipe Rey at 
following, but if you think it too rich use a third h~: 
butter and only two eggs: Cream six ounces of butter 
with the same quantity of caster suga’ add thive 
well-beaten eggs and three-quarters of a pound of dried 
and sifted flour. Dissolve a quarter of a teaspounful of 
carbonate of soda in a tablespoonful of vinegar, adi the 
same quantity of milk, and stir into the other ingredients. 
Have ready six ounces of nicely-washed and pickel 
currants, and the grated rind of half a lemon or orans. 
and add them to the cake by degrees. Line a cake-tin 
with greased paper. pour in the mixture, and bake ina 
steady oven for one and a quarter to one and 2 half 
hours. (Reply to BAKEWELL.) 


The Value of Flannel for Underweus 


should not be overlooked for it has the peculiar merit 
of keeping the vessels of the skin constantly open, which 
stimulates them to free perspiration and at the same 
time acts as a protective against the evil effects of 
external moisture. Those who lead an exposed life 
should, above all others, adopt flannel underwear, is far 
as they are able, for, when working under wide differ. 
ences of temperature, they are constantly attacked with 
diseases caused by sudden chills coming on after a 
violent perspiration. Many people object to wearin; 
flannel next to the skin as it causes irritation; this 
though perhaps unpleasant, is 2 healthy action of the 
skin, which may be allayed after a little while, if friction 
with a towel be applied to the skin when the flanrels ig 
removed at night. There are 
very few cases in which the 

annoyance will not be forgotten 

after a few days of this treat- 

ment. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Bingle column, per inch per insertion os 00 
Double __,, “i ai ow «8 OO 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 

white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 


back page, per insertion 70 00 
Half page ” ” rs yw « 35 00 
Quarter page ., ” ” oy tee w 17 20 : 
Eighth page ” Cy oo ane 8 . 3 
Tenth page ” iy rtd pe ee 7 
Front page, who! re ec 4 - z 

"quarter 0 ewe eo 22100 
” eighth 11 50 


All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page rate. 
Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra, All advertisements 8 
subject to approval. All copy must be sent in by Noon on Thee Fay 
February 20, tf intended for the Issue on sale February 29 amd 4 
March 7. Yhe Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or susyc'’ ne 
insertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other insect - on 
order, AU communications should be addressed to the Adverts 4 

Manager, ‘ Pearson’s Weekly” Offices, Henrietta Street, London, WU. 
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GUARD (to choking and coughing female): 
of damp, fog, or cold since I carried 


‘MARVEL YE 


Ee RAQKN 


PER 


\ 


Ors 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Ai EPPS’S 


WAT CH} 


an 
Engiah 
8,101, 31, 80. & 131, Market Street, Manchester. 


lose this from Pearmn’s Weekly, ana & fand- 
Chun will be sent free with each LY 


Cash or easy payments. 
of tunes = particulars 


__To each of my customers I 

CE. GIVE FEEE wy Noted Book 

ons, value 30s. and upwards. This is 
ething new, and surprises everyone. 


ER, Organette Works, BLACKBURN. 
REIGN STAMPS. 


ake your Choice—GRATIS. 
italy 1 


phant), set 
senton 


ta- 
esale List for 


1. Free, pp. =A 
divam Proms et 34, “Monthly 


SHER, TITLEY & GO., 
; Stamp Importers, BATH. 


DOR ONDEO 


«celebrated Cycles several h 
mae won during 1895, Thousands of 
wees all parte of the world. 
resented: "hoa ce oT oes aoe 
. cas 
on BASY TERMS. List acd 
. all particulars free. 
S ORMONDE CYCLE CO., LTD., 
reet, Oxford Street, London, W. 


cither ox proof bent 
pftreseed ond rep ‘2 own 


Tousen, We 


COCOA 


SHOEMAKERS PREFER 


to use these tips toany others. 
See the holes are 
LEATHER PLUGGED 


or they will click and be- 
come loose. The name SNOW 


for an as- 


e r . B.W., 
sortment, if net obtained at 


Q 
AS FITTED TO THE HEEL your leather-seller’s. 


And long-standingSores, Piles, Eczema, 
and Wounds of every description. 


Dr. ROBERTS’ 
ALTERATIVE PILLS 


for all Impurities of the Blood, and 

all Disorders of the Stomach and 

Liver. Prices 1/1} and 2;9 each. 
Of ail Patent Medicine Vendors, or of 


Beach & Barnicott, Ltd., Bridport. 


Notice. 


Parsons subject to eye disorders 
should know that any affliction can 
be cured by Singleton’s Goldeo 
Bye Ointment. but it must be 
Singleton's. Of all chemists and 
drug stores at a@/- per ne 300 
years’ reputation. “How to 
eserve the Eyesight,” a little 
Book of value to every family ia 
which there is a case of weak eycs, 
will be forwarded free to any 
address by Stephen Green, 
a30, Lambeth Road, 


BEGONE DULL CARE! 
HAPPY HOURS FOR ALL. 


The long evenings will pasa much more pleasant! 
with a mixture of Music and Song. 2 


CAMPBELLS Cold Medal 
MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celes 

Tone, and Charmiog 

Accompaniments. 

NO HOME SHOULD 
oO: 


UNDERGROUND RAILWAY—AS IT SHOULD BE. 
“ere, take a Geraudel’s Pastille, and welcome! 


a case of Geraudel’s.” 


The Company provides 


ROYALTY. 
5.000 


SILK 
UMBRELLAS 
at 2/6 each. 
Direct from the 
Manufacturer. 


PATRONISED BY 


| sticks, Sent Parcel Post Free 2,9 or 36stamps. 


SPECIAL OFFER to the Readers of 
“PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” 

Campbell's * Gem " Melodeon Price onl: 

Campbell infature ’ Melodeon 

Campbell’ Paragon " Mel: 

Campbell's “ Favourite *" Met 

Cut out this and send P.0.O for 
Eithersent carriage paid tn Gt. Britain & Ireland. 
100,000 TESTIMONIALS. 

Professor BROWN, the Champion Melodeon Player 
of Great Britatn, Ireland, and Wales, save: **Camp- 
beli’n Patent Metodeons are the Finest Instrumenta 
that have ever come under my touch, and they only 
require a trial to advertise themselves.” 

"All lovera of music should at once send for our New 
Miustrated Privilege Price List for Musical Beason 
1905-6, now ready. _151,(00 of these valuable Lists sent 
out yearly. Send Penny Stamp to 
CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 

6, Trongate, GLASGOW. 
Established 50 years. Beware of worthiess tmitations. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


TO CLEAR CBctor spring Season, 1000. 


edxes. 
f g-ods 
Bend 


SS 
OUGLAS, HUNGERFORD, AND 
WILLIAMS. 
Prorits Paip DURING 1895, 
Jan. 2, £8 per cent., Feb. 1, £6, Mar. 1, £5, 
‘April 1, £8, May 1, £7, June 2, £10, July 1, £9, 
Aug. 1, £9, Sept. 2, £8, Oct. 1, £8, Nov, 1, £7, 
Dec. 2, £7. 

Total for 12 months £92 per cent., an average 
of nearly £8 PER CENT. PER MONTH, 
PROFITS PalD DURING 1896, 

ee . &6 per cent. 
ae ty we £7 on 
ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 
how these 
PECULA- 


List and Testimonials free. Re-covering neatly 
done, plain or twilled silk, Ladies’ or Gent’s, 


2/6each. Returned next 
J.B. PARKEB, Umbrella Works, Broom Close, Sheffield 


EXQUISITE MODELS. 
PERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSETS. 
Will not split in the 
seams nor tear in the 
Sabric, 

Made tn White, Black, 
and all the faahiann bie 


Couth, 

Sanitary Woollen Cloth. 
aril, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
Per Pair and upwards. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS, 

Sold by all Drapersand 

Ladies’ Ouljitters. 


The New Patent 


11 SOUND DISCS 


Completely overcome DEAF- 
Bess and HEAD Notses, no 
matter of how long stand- 
ing. Are the same to the 


ra es glasses are to the 


ea 
eyes: Invisible. Comfort- 
able. Worn months without 


removal. Explanatory * 


Pamphiet Free. The 
8.R. WALES CO..62 & 63, New Bond St., London, W. 


CLOTHING 
* FIRST COST. 


Write for Patterns, Catalogues, and rules for 
self-neasurement, 


J. He. HUTT, wholesale Clothier, 
Ashton New Boad, Manchester. 


newts wanted in Toma where not sented. 


iRGANS = 


case, with knee swell ; 
10 years’ warranty; 48 
BOYD (Limited), 19, 


month. Pianoand 


bora .O 


Te” 


‘em. I’ve never been afraid 


SOUTHALLS’ 


IMPROVED 


SANITARY “zt: TOWELS 


Sold by Ladies’ OutAtters, Drapers, and Chemists al over 
the World. 
Bisel - 1/-per dos.| Sise 3 - 2/- per doz. 
oe oh eel eee Cae 
Sizes Sand ¢ differ in anape: A special Towel at 
@. 9d. per doz. marked is made for use in 
accouchement. Post free, fromthe Lady Manager, 
Sd. per doz. extra. 
“The Lady Manager, 17, Bull St., Birmingham, will 


send a free aample cf the Improv ‘owel’ 
. Ladies who have had the old 


Wholesal —Sharp, Pe & Co, 
# man vines E. tiple & Smith, fa Loaded 
al Cc. 


_.BLUSHING. | 


Particuiars v1 a 8eu-treaunent for & pe: MANens cure, 


a 4 
Buildings, Charing Cross, London, W. 


HAIR DESTROYED. 


& dovtor’s widow knows of simple, inexpensive 
remedy that permanently destroys the roots, aud will 
forward iculars free, toall those aMicted, sending 
stamped envelope. Address Mra. B. C. WOOD, 4, 
DUKE STREET, VILLIERA STREET, LONDON, W. 


Geo W.HucHes 


me CaP Sy ae, 


P 


TWIXT EDITOR AND 
READER. 


TuE possibilities of some Take, 
for instance, a piece of b' , and cut 


into seven pieces; a five right-angled triangles, 
oe and choebald of the respective pro- 


i shown in the 

rigidly adhered to. En- 

containi attempts 
be marked “ i 


ore, 
and reach this office before Tuesday, February 25th. 


Tue various competitions we have held recently in our 
blications have excited so great an in’ that we 
a decided to run a series of them in Tux Story 
TELLER on much more extensive lines than any yet 
held. ‘The competitions will commence in THE 
Story TELLER ae on Wednesday, February 
19th, and will take a form somewhat similar to the 
“Questions Worth Answering ” page in P.W. Each 
we shall set ten problems, riddles, conundrums, 
uzzies, eto. Some will be very simple, some very 
ficult. We will award £25 in cash prizes for the 
solution of these—two prizes of five pounds each, and 
fifteen of one pound each. Apart from the money to 
be gained it is worth anybody's while to enter these 
competitions for the amusement and instruction to be 
derived from them. Full particulars will be found in 
Tur Story TELLER, but we append seven of the 
first week’s set of problems to enable our readers to 
judge what they will be like. 


‘a this: £7 
@.) What's this: 7? 


(2.) What is the resemblance between a certain tuneful musical 
instrament and a well-known weekly journal ? 


(8.) JumBLE VEESE. 


Hes oldea nigs kile risen, nad triew yporte ekli Bn 

BHS ofc letl oya ial hte yiestrems fo meinootras mer 

SHE ahd omersiemd Epdosriie, dah nebe ot het Atopisned, 

Rad dooal lakt os lelw tboua ti ttah on’dy e’ern nkhit reh a 


oie) agate enor anae tik pele ory, 
7 em over y " 

ini he counted them 
many bad he ? 


F 
5 
B 


i 
I 


and your penny does. 
‘Woes aatkabk, 


at 
day, the third ev. day, and so on to 
came ‘once 8 week cay The host, in a liberal 
declared that on the first day they 
to a dinner gratis. 
according to the above order of rotation, would 
position to claim his promise ? 
(7.) Mixep BEntTENce. 

When the letters given below are arranged in their correct 
order they will give four sentences: 

1. eeadeseeeh SELES dope eens stn yy 
&% asacdeeeoofhbhiiiiilllmmnnnoooooprs 
ssettttav’. 
i aaasanddeece ghhimunnnoopressst 
ase tw’. 
4 aasddececefbhhiiilnnoooooorrrssatttt 


Fle ESspspe popes 
hit 
re 


1 


fs 
: 


@e 


oe tavevyy. 
Bonerans— The pols you raise has come before the 
<Bréack Courts. A woman will be drafted for service in 


gee the French Army next year for this veryreason, that she 
was erroneous): i at birth as a male child. 
gnisant of the blunder, 


EARSON'S WEEKLY. 


A Goop two hundred readers displayed the necessary 
acumen to discover the likeness between our fiction 
column and a railway carriage rack—in truth, because 
both are meant for the reception of light articles 
only. We went to considerable pains to discover where 
the best engravings of the Queen-were to be obtained, 
and finally the Postmaster-General came to oar 
assistance. He declares that the engraving of Her 
Majesty on the ordinary stamp is the best 
that has ever been issu e have purchased a 
number of copies at considerable expense, and are 
sending them to the fortunate winners, carriage paid. 
‘We never promised to give away any gum as well, but 
as it is di t to remove it from the engravings we 
have decided to throw this in. No extra charge will 
be made. 

Tuenx has reached me the following question: “ Has a 
fall of black rain ever occurred ?’ ‘The 
meteorological records of the world chronicle several 
instances of this phenomenon. One would always like 
to see these things for oneself, however, before accept- 


ing them as gospel truth. The most historical fall of 
black rain took place in Ireland, extending altogether 


over an areaof about four hundred square miles. The 
raindrops which fell were as black as ink. The 


shower took place in broad daylight. It was preceded 
by a darkness go dense that it was impossible to read 
without the aid of artificial light. After the darkness 
had continued for some time a terrific hailstorm set 
in attended by lightning, but without the least sem- 
blance of thunder. Then the black rain began to fall. 
This rain had an evil smell. Those who tasted it 
repented their rashness. Cattle refused to drink it 
or even to eat the grass on which it had fallen, until, 
fortunately, another shower came and washéd the un- 
pleasant traces away. There is no doubt that the rain 
was black for this reason, that all light-coloured 
animals and all articles of clothing exposed to the 
storm were stained. 


eETOTALER asks: “Ie the habit of drinking liqueurs 
on the increase with women P "———————A careful 
inquiry that I have instituted to settle this point 
leaves little doubt in my mind that the accusation is 
founded on fact. From the evidence gleaned from 
first-class hotel and restaurant rs lam in a 
position to affirm that the habit has increased to a 
very noticeable extent among ladies. It is in the 
consumption of liqueur brandies and benodictine that 
the deplorable taste is most evinced. And it is 
eupecsally at luncheon time that the appetite prevails. 

Simultaneously is noticed a vast increase on all sides 

in the consumption of champagne. 


Tuat a circulating picture gallery might be as success- 
ful as a circulating lib is an idea that I have long 
had in mind. This week I have received a letter from 
a well-known artist writing under the nom de plume of 
A.R.A., suggesting that the opinion of the general 

ublic on this subject would not be altogether without 
interest and by the same post there reaches me from 
another source on account of an attempt of the kind 
that has within the last few weeks put into 
execution in America. The experiment it seems owed 

its conception over there to women, and it was left to 
women to ye the idea into effect. A society was 
formed and those who had pictures lent them to form 
a nucleus on which to work. Some of the finest speci- 
mens of modern art have thus been obtained and are 
available as loans to the working people in the 
rg doe gy No charge is le and no security 
is demanded. Each picture may be retained a fort- 
night. It is a curious fact that people who do not 
appreciate the literary worke of the greatest masters 
are able to value the paintings of the first flight of 
artiste. 

Tue questions that reach me each week are of two kinds. 
These are the expected and the unexpected, As an 

am 
studied 


example of the unexpected, I find the followin 
my letters: “What do you, as one who has 
the subject, consider the worst feature of child-life in 
the slums ? "———_-—_This—that, “tell ’is mother,” 
or, “’ere’s yer father comin’,” are the most terrible 
threats that can be uttered. 
eon 1 
it pours in 


Anp then we come to the expected 
take up my co dence as 
each week and look for them with much the 
same feelings as one listens to the steps of the house- 
maid coming nearer and nearer one’s door on a very 
cold winter’s morning. In half a minute more one 
knows that, unless an earthquake occurs, or the roof 
tumbles in, or something merciful like that 
happens, the inevitdble knock will be heard. That 
moment of suspense is terrible. To the last one 
clings to the erate hope that the steps may 
pase by; that there may be time for one more 
snooze. But in spite of everything the knock 
—_ It ig the same Me these looked-for questions. 
-To escape them is impossible. Yet they do not reall 
admit so eae : f 
at least, a modicum of common sense. G. W. R.., for 
instance, aske : “ ght one to talk in a railwa; train P” 
I don't know. I suppose it rather 
depends upon whether one has anything to say or not. 
Looking at it from a purely philosophical standpoint, 


it to me that the railway companies never 
intended their ‘premises to be put to this : 
Otherwise it is natural to suppose that they w: at 


an answer—unless it is to suggest the use of,. 


FE ETE rn re ee ne - ra 


WEEK EnD1xG 
Fre. 82. eon, 


least, try to make a little less noise. To talk yi7 
travelling, one should be careful to choose he o 
The Meer in charge of his youngest chil.i, ;,, 
instance, should rigidly refuse to open bis mouth: 1:1;1op 
any provocation whatever. There are a greut qin 
things about railway trains he will otherwice fini |; LC 
does not understand, or if he does understand. ;: if 
he cannot explain in the way one likes to ¢:)/,; 
things before a carriage full of people. Thc ses 
ye if you want to is to wait until you happen 
find yourself with a congenial compavic j;, » 
crowded suburban railway carriage. If two of your 
at agra should be asleep and the «i}mrs 
eir evening papers, 80 much the 1]).:t.; 

Talk at the top of your voice about your foienk 
affairs, but occasi ly drop your voice to as’ ispor 
to arouse the curiosity of those sitting next to voy 
When you have successfull disturbed the she torg 
and made reading impossible, it is opportu’ to 
remark in a loud voice that you have vale as mich ag 
anyone elee for your ticket and have as much 1ici-t i 


as anyone else to read orsleep. The alternitiie to 
this method is to converse, if you wish to conver-e, ina 
undertone and to cease altogether when the triip 
beppand to pull up at a station. To do this, lowes 
would be to show a consideration for others wl.cl js 
not c with railway travellers. It would #13) 


fail to draw attention upon yourself. 

Sprina Port.—No, don’t send by post; call and iv. 
name and address, not necessarily for publication. iat 
for the use of the coroner and sorrowing relitive~. 


Mrs. Srtvia.—In a paper which goes to press a se; 


“8 


before it is published, it is rather dangerous to di -c1;.3 
fashions. There is at present, however, a decid: | w+ 
in smart circles against the habit of polishin+ the 


finger nails until they resemble an advertisemet fur 
stove or silver polish. The craze has run itself «xt. 
People perhaps found that they were wastin  t. 
much time over the habit. Tt ranks now wita 
wearing massive diamond earrings in-the street: inl 
other barbarouscustoms. Thereign of pasteande:| 
ing matter is ended. Fashionable people instead con. 
tent themselves with merely polishing the nails :1 jit!» 
with chamois leather after washing, to revive 1) >i 
from the dinginess imparted by the water. The vk 
is a vast improvement in appearance. ‘Io |iva 
beautiful nails is one thing—an exceedingly good j-riut. 
To have conspicuous nails is another—a sign «! voy 
bad taste. 


A. K. B. inquires of me where the best dates are ¢ruw:. 
———_———In the extensive oases around Tunis! 
believe. But it is a matter of taste. Besides, e.-ry- 
one is hazy concerning dates. It is consi-ieiel 
eccentric to be well-posted about them. Unforn 
nately the dates of Tunis, like those of certain Iitles 
in which the English armies have been defeated, are 
but little known in England. 

A CORRESPONDENT signing himself ‘One wh: has 
tried and failed,” asks me point blank to give infirma- 
tion on this point—How to Invent! - With 
very few ae the ‘inventions that prove most 
sion are those which anyone without any 5)":ci! 

wledge could have perfected had the idea sly 
occurred to them. Many of these are due to insjin- 
tion, but the greater number are laboriously tho-ht 
out, and it is just in this matter of thinking out that 
the ee person f The secret—as it was 
imparted to me by a prolific inventor—is to bexin by 
absolutely clearing the mind of what has gone !»-fore. 
It is necessary, in fact, to start each time as it were from 
the very commencement. I believe it would le worth 
everyone’s while to devote one hour a day, or one lwut 
a week even, simply to sitting down and thinkin. Ih 
my own Deane 6 have long since discoverc:| the 

ue of matic thought. Iam never so busy, 
fact, as when I appear idle. 
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HE, SHE, AND A BICYCLE. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fin. 22, 1896. 


escort told her that a spin would be the best medicine 
for her head. She paid no attention to his maunderings. 
Home she would go—home she went. 

The rest of the afternoon she spent in composing and 
arranging the chilling, scathing speech with which she 


———e 


Anxious MotHer: “ What is the matter, Arthur?” 
Adult son: “I am desperately in love with Clara 
Vere de Vere, and Iam ufraid to risk my fate by pro- 


-y had quarrelled again. They were always 
reali, but this last affair was a battle royal. 
q She declared that he was arrogant, arbitrary, abusive, 


abo inable. And she looked 80 adorabl imperti- 
a ‘sliea she said these appalling fn, the felt 
like staking her soundly and kissing her full on her red, 


wllio outh. ¥ * < 
Ty te didn't He only took up his hat, and with his 


Jaz -t air and most mocking smile said he had the 


proposed to annihilate her bon camerade that evening 
when he called. 


But he did not come. 
Then it was that she began to have a funny little 


sensation in the neighbourhood of her heart, and a 
funny little chokin 


lump in her throat. She had been 


posing. I fear she does not citre fcr ie.” 


“T suppoee she often speaks enthusiastically of her 


girl friends when talking to you?” 


“Some of them.” 
“Are the ones she praises living in or near this 


city?” 


‘ , m so sure of him. e ha . 5 ‘ * 
ers exirenie honour of wine ag get ecg ee Lee had never failed her opm era x a a . “ When one comes to think of it, nu! Some of them 
itor, he took himself to u Rahs aie y 4 Could That Girl live in Scotland, and the rest are cn ai jive years’ tour on 
vate sod: and eat over it an hour, g haughty and co And she saw him again on horseback, bending over the Continent. 
: ey bored while inwardly he was g furiously. : rae oe 4 & “ Did she ever refer to any girl you meet cr can meet 
sper aud bored W 4 the door shut ind him, and then the graceful, pretty girl at his side. Ah! a new, a tor- Vadlam * uecart ann oe y giv you we Mt : 
you, She wanted te f oh that che would teach him. a menting, a cruel emotion seized this self-poised, inde- th t ot Eger or ‘pretty,’ or ‘lovely,’ or anything of 
Long anneineed - the wdn’t foraet is @. Then she pendent, progressive young woman. For the first time hte : 
to Jeseon that oy. took, ii a shook 4 ai fist at hie | her life she knew what it was to be jealous. “Could a She : on ” 

has stamped Poi k. Next she went upstairs and made he have suffered so when he asked her not to bicycle with Bi AOVES FO: 
at piclite ofa toilet, with deliberate intent to go forth | the Contemptible Cad?” This wae not an agrecable eee 
b sost C8 ation, but it ke rusting its face in hers, despi 

and wilh xe phe wuld beget ee hemeforin to lenght it me ig p A NIGHT ON BOARD THE 

pat achat fathers, = dail, on her bed, and cried | , She passed a very miserable evening alone. She tried “ OSBORNE.” 

sell. 8, p 5 : i 


rowh, 


until her dear little eyes were very red indeed. 

‘And these imbeciles were neither married, affianced, 
ner vet lovers. They were simply very good friends. 
They did not believe in love—that nonsense ! 

‘\s if anyone of taste and judgment and worldly 
Lrawledge does in these days. ‘Why, love has gone 
cit cf date,” she was wont to say, with that charming, 
cynical air she was pleased to affect at times. ‘‘ You 
aut I are chums, bons camarades, good fellows 
toveiher. Love? Rubbish!” 

‘Ho, Leing a cunning dog, apparently consented to this 
theory. He knew that the New Woman blight had 
strict: her, and that he must give her time to get over it. 
After she had fully recovered he hoped for great events, 
which were to include a wedding, a home, and a happy 
domestic life. 

She delighted in her réle of “Bachelor Girl.” She 
wore stand-up collars and cutaway coats, and thrust her 
ham-ls in the pocket of her tweed walking gowns with a 
geitlemanly air which, being so absolutely at variance 
wit her personality, was simply ludicrous. For if ever 
there was a soft, fluffy. lovable bit of femininity it was 
this virl who turned up her saucy nose at love, and 
demanded scope for herself, scope, too, with an unusually 
large S. 

“Marriage? What is marriage?” she would say. 


Woman,” but its dreary 
strong, tender face woul 
pages of the magazine she held. 
illustrations of bicycling women in certain comic papers, 
and shudderingly wondered if she looked like them. At 


some disposition to cease certain customs which she 


to read an instructive article on “ The Advancement of 


latitudes bored her. A dark, 
come between her and the 
She glanced at the 


last she could endure it no longer, and, sitting down at 


her desk, wrote a curt little note with just a tinge of 
friendliness, enough, she thought, to bring him to her 
feet the next evening. 


But she reckoned without her host. Next day came 
a courteously-worded reply, stating that until she showed 


knew perfectly well made him unhappy, he would beg 
her to excuse him from recing her. 

This was a blow. He had seo long submitted to her 
dictatorial little ways, so long had fetched and carried 
and waited, that his sudden revolt was actually 
stupefying. 

ken she recovered a trifle from her amazement, she 
tossed her head and said that settled it. 

But it didn’t. 

As the days went by she missed him, missed his 
devotion, kindness, wend logullty missed his companion- 
ship, the pleasant confidences, the talk, the laughter— 
yes, even the quarrels. It became intolerable at last, 


TuHeE Prince of Wales is the mest cl. rming host 
imaginable, as anyone who has had the henour of 
spending # night on board the royul yacht will 
testify. 

The Osborne is a comfortable paddle stcsiner of about 
S00 tons; she is puintcd a dark Live. picked out with 
gold; her decks are littered with chairs and comfort- 
able lounges; tke whole an odd combination of royal 
luxury and the smartness of a man-of-war. 

The cabins are larger in proportion. ucre comfort- 
able, and more prettily deccrated than those of a P. and O. 
or a Cunard liner, and the steward wko attends the 
guests when dressing for dinner sees that all wants are 
supplied, and that the visitcr is well up in the etiquette 
of the occasion. It is expected, for instance, that a 
yachting jacket of a special pattern sball be worn at 
the royal table. 

Before dinner the company, consisting usually of 
about twenty guests, assemble in the drawing-rocm. 
The Prince of Wales himself, however. amongst the 
witty and wealthy, the learned and lovely who ire here, 
is the life and soul of the party. The drawing-room is 
decorated with exquisite taste, and water-colour sketches 
of scenes in Southern waters adorn the walls. 


. WAG raat : . a: and so one day she let the woman come to the surface, 9 
em aires inet TEES, A-women who ia, married is'a and sent him A sweet, cordial note asking him to come 
bach iiss totewbink, a dee and be reconciled. . TEACHING PEOPLE TO BREATHE. 
sieved omen have borne this burden of matrimo ng wee ie : : 
fart enonsh. Let them now develop themselves; let them | "Now she said, as sho arrayed pereslt in the gown 
titles grow and expand and show to the world the heights to | ; 4. overbearing animal. He takes all he can wet. 1 BREATHING properly is a matter to which few people 
a, which they may attain must comenten that I have a cause to maintain.” in this rapid age ever give any thought. Yet it is as 
And so she rode a bicycle, and was secretary of a But when she went towards, him ‘with outstretched | Wportant to health as pure food and pureair. Asa 
‘hae Ladies’ Debating Club, and believed herself a pro- | 1 ond, blushi ng divinely, she looked so sweet, so radiant. gener mule it wed be pee as ae ieee every 
oyma. gressive woman indeed. ; ! Be) ocmase * | one fails to breath as Nature would have him. 
With All this was very hard for him to bear. There were ki beg ee ly 4 Be weal y snatched her to his heart and The German scientists have come to the front with an 
adat times when he his teeth in the impotence of wits he os ot A teed wily fendly proceeding, che interesting new device to detect improper breathing. 
pecial despair, and longed to pick her up bodily—this small, b eaiienrouriae bi Sear feu aie st which The ordinary apparatus for correcting faulty respira- 
only caressable, defiant thing—and carry her away from he ah, as if the ne ald et rant releabe tion is very primitive in character and construction. 
fiitae debating clubs, stand-up collars, knickerbockers, and “ Darlin he vd Wi ever sind about the friendshi Usually the necessary air is pass:d through the mouth 
onesht kindred horrors, and teach her the sublimity of Jet that” We sie no longer comrades and ae or nostrils into the glottis, the oblong aperture situated 
t that love. But as the methods of the Middle Ages are not | pious. It ie useless to try to Chek me by those terms at the top of the windpipe, by means of a tube; some 
t was good form in these days, he was forced to content himself ll 7s eli-—laeeryou, do a hear? And you love ne. physicians use a small pair of bellows, inserting the 
cin by pai | poneakccaa en of remonstrance, entreaty, ox-yac would hi have ent for me. But I shall go — ie ‘ie ep and thus introducing atmospheric 
wfore. and to-day command. _ : ” air into the system. | : . 
>from And herein was the cause of this fierce contest, the wea fF ipso oe ners ee es dine her | Recently pneumatic cabinets have been introduced 
worth smoke of which yet lin in the air. He had | ¢, .¢ on his heart to a an Shestorn of Mines. for the correction of faulty 
olay demanded that she should not bike in knickerbockers “Unconditional surrender. No debating “clubs, no nexpietion, and we Eire & 
n with a contemptible cad. She had replied that she inickerbockers, fo ‘prog ion, A wedine a drawing of one of these 
iL the eg hese when, where, and with whom she pleased, month,” ia Prog ° = Rigupure nerdy ute ltehed 
usy, iD and that she really could not see what business it was of haat 1 don, and in Berlin. e cabinet is 
hn whereopon bed tabed of to brandy and oda, |g) SH= nate eh Mee rel to ly dow be ee 
Ss NS ie hed taken to her bed. ee: life slipping away from her. Then lifting her face she tower-chamber 
ow, a8 I have said, he was a cunning dog. He | }\.ed at him with her heart in her eyes. ither of i 
peed over the situation, and at last evolved a | “up, you know,” she murmured, “I think I must ie i pee) 
ae in ter ge and ultimate conquest. There waa | have loved you all along, or I would not have fought with. an dpen- 
weeitha et par of ‘ape apap! one young Care of | og with you.” : ing to admit 
— m she alwa, e with a lofty and disdainful air. Beda. us F . . . g i 
= To this bitipaige’y oung ee e now 7 Adresoed a es an were reconciled, and lived happily ever patients, It is 
22 note, asking if he might have the honour of riding with oiiadial comfortably 
: ; her the next afternoon in the Park. When he received ——— pectic en 
yay 2. e s, = bYehy 
22 teats hiss ne ene a grin of unholy joy , nd Lavy: “That parrot I bought of you uses dread- sige lich a a 
23 Accordingly, the 1 : ; 7 guage. tl tients may read or write, or in any other wa 
, the next : ite ; he patien y read 0 ny o' y 
2 a Eton faokae’ ee the aren, poe ae a re d Deal ae oll er os Re quidk metal employ themselves during the period of imprisonment. 
= Possible, was bowling alon: through the Park with the wae wok y thi . From two to five patients occupy the cabinet at the 
= Contemptible Cad, she suddenly saw approaching on the birds pick up anything. same time. The artificially perfected air they breathe 
tan the man she had flouted, torm “ and porioved. —+t-e—_ is introduced by tubes; other tubes carry off the 
— i . ’ ’ i . ’ . 
in every possible way, and whom she had come to look | EmproyeR: ‘Are you watchful and prudent in | Prisoners exhalations. 7 oe 
mon as her i , devotedly bending over | looking after business interests ?” At the beginning of — pag Seas 3 Fer iiiell a 
Ts, Ci falenay tied and ooking very salty | "Apa for Postion, “Tye cared the some | Mtge aad aand two hour he yet ar 
in * brella over two years without losing 1t or having 1 anes Rg ‘ell ‘ 
Somehow her knickerbocke dden! red tela been splendid, and physicians as well as patients recog: 
y” vulvar, and she wished she ined Ried te bitte them, aise “Then you may have entire control of | nise the gue ig of oe ol iethoe aver fe 
—e Ste saw That Girl give them a covert glance of quiet | my extensive business, and name your own salary.” nee ie OWS, “ENCE TASES: ping 
‘ a woise inne Af one were immediately made | ___—_—————————— . Tus yonte Empress of Russia has just ordered the 
a Jove, how etnnntas a ns aes a a re) T E construction of a pneumatic cabinet for the poor in St. 
Rivoli, and now, & pretty wostige never looks a all as da an A £& 1 0 N Petersburg. It will be built. of stone and will be 
~ ineproachable habit, don’t you think P” is to be given away as & prize for the solution of a | elaborately furnished as to scientific eae Jeon 
a And then she out “No!” to the great | Picture Puzzle in SHortT Srortes, published on and wooden cabinets will be in apes mie yeni 
va Weel bibrine of the Contemptible Cad, and said she had a 18th next. Full particulara as to | German cities and watering places nex 


ealache, and would go home directly. In vain her 


Tuesday, Febru ] 
conditions appear in that issue. 


time when the influx of travellers begins. 


It is sald that the Puzzle Pictures In SHORT STORIES are the best things of thelr kind that have ever been Issued, and~ 


ee 
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OBEYING THE CALL TO ARMS. 

“Y’vs been working hard for an appointment ever 
since Wolseley was promoted,” exclaimed a private 
yesterday morning, “and I haven’t got it yet. I obeyed 
the call to arms five years ago, and think I am deserv- 
ing of credit. I suffered many a hard campaign.” 

“Qh, rubbish!” said a man who stood near, “ what do 
you know about rapes (el I obey the call to arms a 
dozen times a night, and am doing it in caring for the 
inhabitante of my district. If you are entitled to an 
appointment so am I.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the crowd standing about. 

“Simply that I have twins up at my house,” answered 
the man sadly. 


PICKING UP THEIR FOOD IN THE 
STREETS. 


“Nowapvys it’s just barely possible to scripe tergether 
enough food ter keep yer blood circulatin’ if you've only 
jast enough money ter spend on yer doss an’ none ter 
squander on wittles,” said a gentleman who has a 
remarkable acquaintance with the hardships suffered by 
the poor in the East-end. “Ter do this, ‘arever, you 
"ave ter be on good terms with the greengrocers and 
people in the markits. 

oy know some folk as are so pore as ter be obliged ter 
live almost all the yeur rarnd on the bits of ole vegetables 
they can pick up. They fill themselves with stews— 
that’s the wiy they does it. In the mornin’ they ’an 
ararnd the vegetable markits an’ the costers’ burrers, an 
pick up whatever's thrown awiy. In the evenin’ they 
can often git a cod’s ’ead or somethink fer nothink if 
they knows a fishmonger what's ginerous. If not, an’ 
they've got a copper to spare, they can buy an ’ead an’ a 
few bits what the fishmonger don’t want, or a few pieces 
what the butcher ain’t got no call fer. These leavin's 
from the fishmonger’s are perfeck godsends to those 
little crards of people what yer see a-standin’ artside the 
es, of an evenin. 

“In fack, they just pick up what they can—even 
tikin’ things art of ashbins—an’ when they've got enough 
they stick it all in a stewpan an’ boil it. If they're 
sharp they can mike a ee of meals a day art of 1t— 
an’ it cost ‘em nothink if they know their wiy abart.” 


ge 
ROYAL TEMPERS. 


THEY ARE MOSTLY SHORT. 

Aut Europe was involved in war by an outburst of 
passion on the part of the first Napoleon during a ball 
at the Tuileries; the sanguinary conflict between France 
and Germany in 1870 was pe omening by an exhibi- 
tion of ill-humonor by the old Emperor William in his 
memorable interview with the ambassador Benedetti at 
Ems, while the irritability of the late Tsar kept all the 
great Powers of Europe on the qui vive throughout the 
major portion of his reign. 

More than one sovereign owes the loss of his throne 
to the shortness of his temper, while the growing 
frequency of the young German Kaiser's extraordinary 
manifestations of petulance go far to account for the 
political and economic uncertainty and uneasiness that 
prevail at present in his dominions. 

For the moet part, Royal tempers are short. Their 
— are easily put ont and angered when anything 

ppens to run contrury to their wishes. 

jurrounded from their earliest infancy by people 
whose sole object is to protect them from all subjects of 
annoyance, and accustomed to have everybody defer to 
their whims and everything give way to their desires, 
they are quick to show signs of impatience and resent- 
ment when any hitch occurs, and those who know the 
Prince of Wales best will be ready to believe the stories 
told of his manifestation of displeasure when, by losing 
her centreboard, the Vigilant was forced to withdraw 
from a race with the Britannia, for which the ordinarily 
good-tempered heir-apparent had remained at consider- 
able personal inconvenience beyond his time at Cowes. 

The Prince, although he bears the reputation of being 
the most genial and Jaughter-loving scion of royalty in 
Europe, can become very ugly-tempered at times, and 
that, too, on small provocation. 

A breach of manners, etiquette, or breeding, or one of 
those pieces of tactlessness which some men are 80 
prone to commit, will have the effect of irritating him to 
an absolutely inconceivable d and I have known 
him to treat a distinguished military officer with great 
coldness because the latter had ventured to appear in 
a jacket and bowler in lieu of frock coat and tall hat at 
some daylight function at which his Royal Highness 
was present. 

The young Emperor of Germany does not hesitate to 
express himself in the most unvarnished and violent 
expletives when anything foes wrong. Neither 
Frederick the Noble nor yet old Emperor William 
would have ventured to address any officer in such 
terms as those employed some time ago by him in 
censuring an old grey-haired and distinguished general 
who had permi his name to me connected with 
that of a victim of a scandal, ift-which a beautiful black- 


mailing adventuress played a leadin pert. 
King Leopold oe Westen at ing Charles of 
Roumania resemble each other in never giving way to 
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violence of speech; but both are touchy in the extreme, 
and prone to resentment, even upon the slightest provo- 
cation. 

The Emperor of Austria is the most chivalrous and 
forbearing of men, very pabens, and long-suffering. 
But every now and again his equanimity is disturbed 
by fite of passionate anger, espec ially when any mean, 
disloyal or dishonourable is brought before his 
notice, in which case he has no scruples about declarin 
his mind in the most graphic manner, and “ schwein, 
which may be tranelated as “ hog" seems to be the 
favourite yet least forceful epithet which he applies to 
the offender. His Majesty, it is said, once boxed the 
the ears of his nephew, Archduke Otto. : 

Another potentate whose ill-temper has led him to la 
violent hands upon those subject to his rule is the ol 
ex-Khedive Ismail, of Egypt, who, in 1879, having 
heard that the Ministry of Finance at Cairo was sur- 
rounded by a mob of recently- dismissed officers, 
clamouring for their unpaid salaries, hurried to the 
scene, and after apostrophising the unfortunate fellows 
with the most opprobrious epithets, and commanding 
them to disperse instantly, proceeded to expedite their 
compliance with hia behests by laying his stout cane 
over their heads and shoulders, and striking them with 
his fists in the face and on the side of the head, indeed, 
wherever he could reach them. . 

He was very short, stout, and apoplectic-looking, while 
most of the men were big burly fellows, standing at 
least six feet in their stockings. Consequently, the 
spectacle was rather comical, especially as the officers 
made no attempt to retaliate, bat merely devoted their 
energies to getting beyond his reach as fast as they 
could. There were over a thousand of them, while the 
Khedive was practically alone, being only attended by 
half-a-dozen Prakasa and Beys. 

Probably the most violent of all modern sovereigns 
was the late King William of Holland, father of the 
little Queen Wilhelmina. He once was on the point of 
braining his Prime Minister with a ponderous silver ink- 
stand. It was in 1870, when King William, in defiance 
of popular opinion in the Netherlands, which favoured 
neutrality, was about toaccept Napoleon the Third's in- 
vitation to join the French in their war against Germany. 

He had insisted on his Prime Minister telling him 
exactly what the people were saying about his decision 
to join the French, and at length extracted from the 
reluctant Premier Thorbecke the admission: “The 
Haguers declare that Your Majesty has become stark, 
staring mad as——” 

Before he could utter another word William had 
jumped up, his face purple with fury, and raised the 
heavy silver inkstand from the table with the intention 
of throwing it at the head of the old statesman. 
Fortunately a projecting angle of the inkstand caught 
in the tuble-cloth, and, while dragging everything off 
the table, arrested the flight of the missile. 

“Sire,” exclaimed Thorbecke quietly, stepping close 
up to the King, but without betrayimg the slightest 
trace of emotion either in his speech or his attitude, “if 
hee Majesty does hurl that beautiful inkstand at my 

ead, I fear that the Haguers will have been correct in 
their assertions.” 

For a moment the fat little King gazed in silence at 
the lean, lank, phlegmatic old Dutchman before him. 
Neither utte @ word. dually William 
lowered his raised arm and replaced the inkstand on the 
table, after which he walked to one of the windows, 
whence he looked out for about five minutes. 

Returning to the table he resumed his seat, motioned 
Thorbecke to another one, and then said, as if nothing 
had happened: “And now tell me quietly what you've 
got to say.” 

An ay later when the statesman left, he carried 
with him the monarch’s promise to issue within twenty- 
four hours a proclamation declaring the neutrality of 
the Netherlands. Had this step not been taken at that 
particular juncture, it is well-nigh certain that Holland 
would have been incorporated with Alsace and Lorraine 
in the German Empire. 


THE CURRENT NUMBER OF 


THE STORY TELLER 


Contains a complete illustrated novel by Lester Ketchum, entitled 


UNDER ARREST; 


OR, 
The Strange Death of Sir Gerald Manton. 


Chapter I.—The Cigar Holder. Cha: = 
Pee y1—The Red Jar. 1 neweca aay Bence 
» III.—The Parlourmaid’s Angry. 
Story. os _VII.—Under Arrest. 
» IV.—After a Large Fee. « VIII.—Conclusion, 
In addition to which the number contains substantial 
instalments of three serial stories : 
A Puayruina or Fare, by Joan Barrett, author of “The 
Great D.M.S. Lottery,” &c., &c. 
Lovg AND THE Law, by Gertrude Warden, author of “ The 
Haunted House at Kew,” &c., &c. 
Tue Eccentric Mr. Fenton, by Ida Deahl. 
A coenprebensivs summary of the preceding chapters is 
published with each instalment, thereby enabling you to 
pick up the thread of the story at any time. 
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NO WEEA 


from his brush. Asa 


are capable of doing any 


them to 

won't sell. But i 
rough-and-ready yet artistic style, now popular, you my 
make a good income.” 


————... 


HIS INSPIRATION 
AN amusin atory is told of a most persistent Lobliy 


journalist, who used to represent a provincial evening 


paper. é 
Gna night, while he was seated on the stairs leadiy, 
Kien the an ey foulnating on the lack 9 
gossip, Mr. stone happened to ow 
machewved by him. Bes iit: 


The G.O-M.addressed the Fepeve reporter with: “ Wij] 


you kindly allow me to pass?” 


Here was inspiration. 
Straightway the Lobbyist went to the telegraph «itive, 


and wired off to his paper: “I had a somewhat lief 
but profoundly interesting conversation with My. 
Gladstone last evening, meeting the right hon. geile. 
man in the Lobby,” etc. , 


Mr. Gladstone never denied the authenticity of the 


half column of conversation that followed. 


—____»4<—___ 
POSTER ARTISTS. 


Ir is only during the last three years that artists lave 


been able to command big prices for poster-pictnre. 
Mr. Dudley Hardy was one of the first men to revolu. 
tionise the art of drawing posters. He can ii 
command anything from £20 to £50 for a drawing. 


Other artists are also making large sums by drawing 


poster-pictures; and if Mr. Phil May were to ti!+1) 
the same kind of work he would be able to command +: hitt 
he liked. In Paris, M. J. Cheret is the leading post. 
artist, and his annual income from this branch of work 
alone is at least £1,250. 


Many advertisers now go in for reproducing on prsirrs 
pular Academy or other pictures painted by wl. 
snown artists. This is an expensive means of prodi-ins 


pictures, as more than one artist has been paid £110 tur 


the right of reproducing on the hoardings some wri 

le, the pictorial poster-printer 

has a number of artists on his staff or at bis CAL vty 

d ordinary poster work. 
Many of these earn from to £400 a year. 

“ Poster work,” said a popular artist the other Jiy, 


“is far more profitable than painting for the exhibitiuus. 


You raf awe good pictures by the yard and send 
ifferent ag shows, and then find that they 
you take to drawing posters in the 


GIVE THE BOYS A CHANCE. 


THE anestion, “What shall we do with oe boys?” 
is one that perplexes a ¢ many parents. Duriny the 
last few years a new Goawer ef been found to this 
question in the opportunities presented by the growing 
use oot the : yon in mentees ay , 

8s with a good know! e of typewriting 
and shorthand can tart in business with deesih nil 
advantages. They can earn good salaries from the lit, 
whereas, but for shorthand and LA seed a premicm 
would usually be asked as one of the terms of admissin 
into a good business house. 

The machine is becoming more and more popular 
every year, and the consequence is that more and mre 
positions come into existence, in which a knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting are the main conditions. The 
Remington Typewriter Company, at its London brian 
alone, fills about a thousand positions per year at tle 
present time, and their agency for finding operators 1s 
only one of a number. Of course, the Peritagi 

writer Company is at the head of the business. 
their machine being very largely used indeed, but this 
fact will afford some idea as to the number of positions 
that are thrown open every year by the adoption of tle 
writing machine. 

Some of the School Boards have awakened to tle 
importance of training young Reople in the use of the 
typewriter. For instance, the Manchester School Burd 
has over fifty peenioigane in use in the evening classes. 
and the London School Board has‘this year started 
classes of the same kind. The time is not far di-taut 
when a knowledge of shorthand and typewriting will Le 
regarded as of the greatest importance for every |), 
and perhaps every girl, who intends going into business. 

There is another aspect of the case. The use of the 
typewriter affords « very excellent training in the 

nglish language. Of course, it does not teach one to 
write in the ordinary sense of the words, and, therefor, 
does not take the place of the copy-book ; but in the 
larger sense of the words the typewriter teaches tlic hoy 
or girl that uses it to write English accurately «ud 
exprossi rely for the use of the machine encour+¢ 
habits of care, inasmuch as it all the time challen-< 
comparison witb printed matter. . 

If a boy or gix}.jg set down to write, let us sy 4 
letter, on the typewriter, the shortcomings of the work 
will be apparent at once. It is impossible with the 
machine to slur over a doubtful spelling; the absen? 
and misuse of stops, so often conspicuous in bi: 
writing, become glaring errors in writing. 5 4 
matter of practical fact, it has been shown to be the «:-¢ 
that, when a lad is trained to use the writer ol 
say, half-an-hour a day, there is # very rap’ growth i2 
his powers of composition. 


-—that for an important offer in connection with the STORY TELLER it were well to peruse ‘* Page 16.” 
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SUNLIGHT PAPER TOYS 


GIVEN .to users of 
Sunlight and Lifebuoy Soaps. 


This series comprises 3 FURNITURE.— 
dolls, six inches high, 3 

dresses and 8 hats to This series comprises 2 
match. The dolls’ names easy chairs, 4small chairs, 


are Daisy Bell, Annie table, couch, sideboard, 
Laurie, & Kate O’Connor. and piano. 


Series No. 3, PUNCH & | Series No. 4, VILLAGE 
JUDY SHOW.— FAIR.— 


This series comprises the This series comprises Cire 
Show, the Scenery, Punch, cus, Round-abouts, Wild 
Judy, Baby, Toby, Police- Beast Show, Marionettes, 
man, Clown, Bellman, Big Wheel, Shooting Gale 
Hangman, and Scaffold. 


The whole of the series are lithographed in beautiful colours and embossed on stout paper, and only require ‘‘ making up.” 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS given with each series. 


For any One of the Series, 12 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 
For any Two of the Series, 24 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 
For any Three of the Series, 36 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 
For the Whole Series. .. . 40 Sunlight or Lifebnoy Soap Wrappers. 


Commencing February 1st, 1896, any Resident of the 
United Kingdom wishing to possess one or more of these 
series can obtain same by sending, postage paid, Sunlight 

To md Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers as follows to LEVER 
BROS., Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead. 

Along with the Wrappers must be enclosed a sheet of 

Obtain paper containing the full name and address of the ap- 
plicant, the number of the Wrappers sent in, and the 

Th series of Toys required. All parcels will be refused on 

em. which the postage is insufficiently prepaid. 


It 
Never Fails. 
ESTAB. 21 YEARS. 
Have you a Cough ? 


A DOSE WILL RELIE 
Have you a Cold ? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 

Try it also for 
Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, 
for Consumption, for Bronchitis. 


BISCUITS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


Hev. . Plajesty @he Queer. 


bee gars Sn on = ay is supplied as “‘ HOVIS”’ is not satisfactory, 
a aatnguicon tes sample (ine cost of which ard il 


8. FITTON & SON, eILEEEe MACCLESFIELD. 
: cera recommending any other Bread in the place of * HOVIS’ do so for their own profit. Beware.” 
64. and 1s. Gamples on Receipt of Stamps. 


“TI was advised by a friend to tr eer Lung Tonic. To my most Bareeabls 
surpriss, after the Rie dose I was adle to officiate with perfect snes I resolve: 
henceforth to add your valuable medicine to ny household remedies, Bor 


shall never be without ite *—/(Rev.) F.C. 8, KRUENIG, Vicar of St. ag Pterkang Hull. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


“WORTH C H. A BOX.” 


BEET HAM'S 


IOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Sick Headache. Consti ation 

feak Stomach, Imps ad Digestion, 

Prdered Ldiwer, and Female Ailments, 

| Boxes, Ojd., le. lid., and Se. Od. each, with full directions. 
THE 1s. lid. BOX CONTAINS &6 PILLS. 


SALE IS NOW six ated BOXES YEARLY. 


MAS BEECHAM, | 
: aa ‘MST. "HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


\ 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


Asa public speaker and singer, I always find it invaluable for clea‘ ving the 
wvice 1h acts like mazi tan pag ee for te tee chest complaints, and 
n it sare life, wv ven wp three physicians,"— JOHN 

BAILEY. Pastor, P.M. Church, Rarangate: - ? 


For outward application, ‘instead or 
poultices, use 


OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 


It is much safer, more effective, 
and less ae 


W. T. OWBRIDGE, ( Chemist, Hull. 


everywhere in bottles, at 1s. 1ad., 
28. Od., 40. 6d., and lle. id. 


ME OS Be ee 
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CONCERNING ANIMALS. 


A DOG THAT CHEWS TOBACCO. 


A poe that chews tobacco, and likes it, is owned by a 
North Country butcher. It has been chewing for about 
three , ever since it was a puppy, and is now s0 
addicted to the habit that it can’t get along without 
the daily dose of the weed. 

The owner started the habit by giving the PUPPY bite of 
tobacco when it was young, and the animal at once 
took to the amusement. 

It will chew only plog tobacco, and will not touch the 
fine cut. It holds the tobacco between its fore paws, 
and sucks out all the juice. 


LION FARMING IN ENGLAND. 


« regular business, and are carried on systematically. 
i prrakigepeg, becang clipes tare pe 


in a corner _ hors 
caravan, or in the trainer's private apartment. In their 
infancy i tented like kittens. 
and | eat) ear te 
lace, play about, seem to. look for and enjoy the 
Earessea that a bestowed upon them. They recognise 
for a lorig time the authority, so to speak, of the foster- 
mother, and are obedient to her wishes, even after they 
have considerably outgrown her in size. 


JEALOUSY IN DOGS, 


the terrier without result, but on 
the third day a servant, going near to the coal-hole, 
faint whine and moan of anguish. Looking in, 
. terrier imprisoned, lying helpless 
heavy weight of and dust, and utterly 
or even to move his limbs. | 
whether Leo, the mastiff, had 
terrier into the cellar and scratched 
or whether this had chanced by 
accident, but Leo had, at all events, carefully abstained 
from giving any asaistance to his tiny companion. 
: —_—_————> fe 
TURKISH BATHS FOR HORSES, 


THE i horse bath with sprinkling hose, ora 
drive oD joes Meee He t pond, is al te discounted 
i i establish- 
and dogs has been opened. This 


f 


streets, and enjoy a careful 
the more readily to grant that 
luxury to the expensive horses that have pulled their 


The baths are designed on the same lines as those 
where men and women go to bathe, but the rooms have 
to be much. larger. Three rooms are connected 
with each other by wide doors. A horse to be operated 
upon is first taken to the back room. This is divided 
into fair-sized stalls. The horse is tied up to a ring in 
stall, and the room is filled with steam to 100 
degrees Fahrenheit through a steam coil concealed in 
the wall of the room. Usually a half-hour expires 
before the horse is in a ae Diy pie pcm and ready 
to be taken out, althou, a e@ sick list are not 
as that. 
led into the middle room, which is 
In this room a tremendous 
Nd Aig hot air. The flow ot 
perspiration steam is increased, an 

fifteen minutes are consumed before the horse 
is ready for the shower bath, gp rtd tiered an 
arrangement in the ceiling, two attendants standing at 


rs 
i 


NEXT WEEK WILL COMMENCE an Exciting Series of SHORT STORIES, entitled “LEAVES FROM A LAWYER'S DIARY.” 
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After the shower, which laste for fifteen minutes, the 


animal is given a gentle shampoo with soft brushes. A 
drink of randy and water administered, and the 
horse is dried with warm, cloths, The tem 


perature 
is gradually lowered to 80 degrees, and the animal is 
ready to come out and enter thenextroom. A moderate 
ee up in this room; the horse is laid on 
a table, 


and the final touches are dextrously given to his 


toilet. 


This table is a very ingenious mechanical affair. 
The top is ded and covered with oiled canvas. 
It turns over intoa perpendionler position, one side touch- 
ing the floor. With stripe of strong webbing the animal 
is strapped to the table. Another rubbing down with 
stiff .hair brushes is given, and then balsams and bay 
rum are applied. When one side is finished, the table is 
tipped over, the horse strapped to the other side, and the 
remaining part of the body is treated in the same way. 
Mane and tail are combed, brushed, and artistically 
braided by the attendants. 

Another drink of brandy is given, and then the horse 
is ready to depart. Large dogs are treated the same as 
horses. The small pet ome do not have to be strapped, 
but all dogs must wear muzzles. 

Horses are said to enjoy the luxury as much as 
human beings, and submit with good grace to the 
various operations. 


i I 


WHERE THE BIRDS HAVE A 
GOOD TIME. 


Tt is delightful to note the tameness of the birds of 
Egypt. They enter rooms and houses through windows 
or crevices left for ventilation, and, once inside, ho 
fearlessly about the floor, picking up stray crumbs. y 
have seen—and the sight was a piety one—a sparrow 
perched on the corner of a table during the progress of 
a, crowded hotel repast; and it is not uncommon to see 
them flitting across the ceilings of drawing-rooms at 
Luxor. 

Allbirds, from the largest tothe smallest, gounmolested, 
uuless they are definitely useful for food. The great 
brown kite sits fearlessly on the roofs of Cairo, hard by 
his cousin, the crow, which is not black, like our crow, 
but is black and grey, and might easily be mistaken for 
te a den—at te E 

ve: e garden—at any rate, in upper t 
—has ite pet Hequentiog a tall palm tree, a hookag 
or whistling as Nature guides it. 


— ho 
‘ RAT-ENGINEERING. 


A curious case of rat-engineering occurred some 
years ago in Brussels, showing great ingenuity and 
calculation on the part of the rodents as well as their 
system of discipline. 

A new meat-market had been built on the Place St. 
Gery, and though it was surrounded water, the 
butchers who did not appreciate rats, laid their plans to 
exclude the whole tribe and nation, and in case any 
shou'd reach their stands they resolved to head off thei 
march ey may the poste’in their stalls unscalable by 
rate. is they effected by covering the posts with zinc, 
end the butchers, looking at the shining surface of 
metal, chuckled at their victory. 

But they reckoned without their host. The rate got 
the meat. A watchman posted in the market called a 
butcher, who came early on the scene, to witness the 
method. On a stall hung two quarters of beef and a leg 
of mutton. 

The rats spied them, and found them unapproachable. 
A general call for the nation at large was evidently 
sounded, as the rate came flocking in, and an old rat 
seemed to take command. 

There were a projections and inequalities to 
enable them to reach the table of the stand; but how to 
scale the zinc-covered joists was the task for the engineer 
corps to decide. 

eir plan was soon formed. The rat army moved up 
in solid mass, the stout old fellow in front. On these 
climbed smaller and smaller specimens, till a little rat- 
mountain rose. 

Then some of the rats, who evidently belonged to 
some rat-cireus or athletic society, climbed to the 
summit, and one raised himeelf on his hind legs, resting 
his fore legs against the zinc; then another chitabed up 
his back, and, taking post on his shoulder, assumed the 
same attitude; rat after rat ascended the Jacob's ladder, 
till at last one reached the cross-beam and scampered 
along it. A whole regiment followed, and the meat was 
attacked, the engineers evidently aiming to drop down 
what they could for the benefit of the army. 

The lookers-on, however, were not dis to let 
them go too far, and with all their engineering skill the 
rat army had to leave the field. 

The whole operation showed a remarkable degree of 
calculation, a acne of discipline, and a ready carrying 
out of plana, which seems impossible without language as 
& means of imparting the directions and wishes of the 
commander. 
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HORSES FED ON BARK. 


InpIANs invariably settle upon that point of a stro 
which promises the greatest supply of cotton-wocd lait 
The vicinity of their villages is soon completely chin of 
its supply of timber, and the villages themselves strewn 
with the white branches of the cotton-wood eutire 
stripped of their bark. of 

e limb, usually cut into pieces about four fect in 
length, is thrown upon the ground. The Indian Ponies 
accustomed to this kind of “ long forage,” : 


—_ 


place ene 
fore foot on the limb, in the same riikticses ne ‘ ie 
secures a bone, and gnaw the bark from it. Althoioh 
not affording anything like the amount of nutriment 
which either hay or grain does, these horses invari: 


refer the bark to either, probably on account of HA 
reshness. 


——~—“~o 
DOGS RESCUED BY DOGs, 


Ong of the most peculiar incidents in the annals of 
animal instinct occurred in Rutlandshire the other day, 
the facts of which are as follows: Squire X— is one 
of the best known characters in that part of the country, 
A few days ago he missed two of his best sporting i igs, 
and his eral supposition was that they had Iven 
stolen. ntly, however, he was vined to see one 
of his pets walk into the house followed a minute 
later by the other, both wearing the appearance of utter 
destitution. 

Investigation revealed the following facts: While wut 
shooting, a neighbour came across a irdkent bank on his 
estate, and two of his d showed uneasiness at «1 hole 
in the ground. Nothing he could do would induce the 
dogs to leave the apo, and he finally secured a spice 
and began digging for the cause of the trouble. Bicht 
feet of earth was dug away before the truth was cut. 
Then he discovered the two dogs evidently buried from 
their own exertions in endeavouring to chase a rablit. 

They had been there for thirteen days and were neutly 
famished. On their return to the Squire's house they 
were followed by the animals who had rescued them, 
and prompt treatment saved the lives of both. 
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DOGS THAT EAT BOOKS AND 
COWS WHICH DELIGHT IN THE 
FAMILY WASH. 


Twat animals, either in a domestic or wild stat. will 
sometimes develop a liking for strange articles of { ud, 
caueing much dismay and trouble to their owners. id 
some confusion in the minds of students of niat:ral 
history, is indeed a well-known fact of everyday observa. 
tion. 

A man of undoubted veracity tells of a pet dog of lis 
own, who became extremely fond of eating books. It 
had plenty of suitable food, but often, when unobseriei, 

ot hold of a book and not only chewed, but swallowed 

e pieces. A scrap of the binding or a bit of tem 

aper was the only remnant found rit had induised 
in its peculiar appetite. 

Dawe who chew and eat clothing are not uncommon. 
One dog was fond of its mistress’s sewing cotton. wd 
carried its queer liking to such an extent thi! he 
frequently got tangled up intosuch a knot that a “vt.” 
had to be called to untie him ? 

Another dog made undesirable fame for its owner by 
climbing walls into the neighbour’s back yards und 
devouring clothing hung upon the line to dry. In tlis 
case also, the dog must have swallowed what he chiwed 
and tore, as only small scraps and shreds were fou? of 
a whole garment. 

Then there was Mr. X——'s cow. Mr. K— lives st 
G——, and the cow is a large animal of the Ho!-teia 
variety, much prized by her owner. It seems surprising 
that the cow was allowed to get hungry enough to divmr 
all that Mr. X—— says she did. But he fells the stury 
in all good faith. ; 

It appears that Mrs. X—— had spread some ¢l:t! ing 

dry. The cow was fastened in a field near by. hut 
somehow managed to break loose, and revelled in the 
delicacies she discovered. 

When found, she had eaten Mr. X——’s Suniay 
trousers, a vest, a cardigan jacket, two silk handdker 
chiefs, and a pair of lady’s walking boots. Sh wi 
engaged upon the leg of, boot when interrupte|. 4 
slight attack of indigestion followed, but the villi 
“vet.” gave her some ing drops in a bran mas!) in! 
she recovered. Mr. X——, however, did not recover his 
trousers. 

A day or two afterwards, the cow was again found 
upon the poach. Nobody seemed sure what she had 
eaten this time, but as she was taken ill, the “vet. "8 _ 
again summoned, and this time was obliged to perform — 
an operation. ; 

He extricated from the cow a rib, not one of her ov | 
but one of the ribs of Mrs. K——’s best umbrella. The 
rib was twenty-five inches long, besides the hinged pat 
which gives us some idea of the cow’s powers of dige 
tion, for the remaining ribe, as well as the stick, haudle 
and cover, ly gave her no inconvenience at 
She is alive and to-day, and the X——— family # 
still minus their best umbrella. 
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nae | MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 229. V cint, COSTUMES ; 


Send fora Catalog, it will cost you Tid. Guide and CAtalogue 

aint ich can be ot hing. (259 pages), 3d., ** How 
att cally any music on an Catalog A.- ¥or  Violine, Cellos, Basses, ores ‘ar Store, £20 te 
iopnone; ‘Orchestre.—Latest Cornets, Bazhorr.s, Trombones, Clari. D.” BACCONISTS 
CeloP nO tull orchestra all dance, ; onetter, Oboes, ‘Flutes, Piccolos i B Co., 186. 


a * x 400 tings, end all Band secre . 
- ‘a me vILLE-TAWY “ talog B.-- For hanjos, Zacher 2 trades. (30 yeark’ repu , y 
‘ EC. 60 yards from » Zither Banjos. iy puta. 
ee ae al Barri, Meir seeds | tn) wr wer a THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS. 


Strings. ond Fittings. {' B y See what ALLEN FOSTER & CO. offer for HALF-A-GUINEA, 
y ' 
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BUSINESS. hier jou EXTRAORDINARY cron seat 
eprings, tone skipper and indicator, VALUE. / OE 


rpecd regulator, silent winder, and | If =o, wear the “AD” 
ul} latest irprovements. Invisible Elevator~ t ‘OSTUME CY Y CAN WE Tvs wofar qwiel away 
tee DetFor Mignon Mechanical ai sible Elevator: Tier / » , A u can ME as S LADY ENS year, Tin ta Vw far sel pre the 
Irgana, Phoenix, Ariova, Celene, up tofuur inches .theonly y a wat Half-Guinea Costume ever ottered to the purclre Tt core.st. of a pretty 
approve] means, detec. 7 hodiee, trimmed baw, with wskart whiel is cnt cers full Dts im.de in our 
tion tinpossivie: simple, £, Spec ialite: Sere re, UNSURPASSED FOR WEAR. Can be erlered tata 
se peice j colour and to any incasurements. Colours: Black, Navy, Tan, Drab, Brows 
nL OR: Grex, Mid-blue, Myrtle, Raby, ae. . 
an, Parry | \B « Devt. se Surand Our <keteh represents the Costime— LOOK AT UT then LOOK AT TH 
Mouth’ Marmoniens, Toy ‘ ¥ Y PRICE’) Hf you wish to buy in the Cheapest Market, aul if you require 
Bermphoniet™ Rute Fepanece | SRC ant 1 1s well made, but ulso FASHIONABLE and UP TO 
Fiddles, Autoharps, and all acces. H a j a dres« that ts wot only wel made, but ulxo FAS INA au 
sories. Part I. Plunotortes ; Part II q: ‘ DATE, -eud to ALLEN FUSTER & CU., the London Manufacturers aid 


E American Organs and Harmontams, TRO f/ , x youw ill te: delivhted with your purchase, SATISPACTION GUARANTEED, 
JOSEPH RILEY & SONS, Aviady who fas, permis: / : Weise YOR FATE: shes 
ON CONSTITUTION HILL, BIRMINGHA| nently destroyed xuper- q: ‘ Patterus, Sketebes, and Order Form free on application, In seuding order 


fluous Hairs on herself fe : j ive followin: meusurements:—Round bust uuder arms, neck to wairt at 
Cheapest House tn the Kingdom. A Lack, length of skirt in front, inside sleeve, and size of waist. 


The Bes 
The Old firm: Established nearly half @ century. 
RETR ES 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


* TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


sy ta, ont &o.. els, write tor 
ea paients, only | TLOM, Sty REMEDY. a, Oleeshouse Ste London, 
W., who guarantees s cure in a few days, 26a box. 


errata! el tal tel ok Ut oh de 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
“B. KA? 
{?, UUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. Prof. C. T, DUNCAN, 3), Baker Street, Londo Longo 
TAILORING |* 8233s 5 pee 
one letter, 10d. Apply, 
, a | 
MEN § SUITS If you send’ us 4 stamps, we will send you, 
31:8, 37:6 
‘| PATENT PENKNIFE 
COTTAGE 
Every garment cut to Novelties. 
tet. Fit guaranteed. 
s. for Cash. ; 
age, if you use tl cromed RO eC' 
16, Penny Stawyps,and you envelo} Dr. A. P. | Garden, FOREST HILT, £7 
EDWARDS’ 
The Very Finest Dressing, Specially Prepared and Perfumed, Fragrant and Refreshing. 
UNEQUALLED FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH OF THE BEARD & MOUSTACHE. 
Por Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, Strengthening, and Rendering the og 
Yhysicians and Analysts nronaunce: tt it to be evo of any Mereile or other Injurious Ingredients. 


e of g ptmple, inexpensive, fh’ j ; ® Bach Costume picked securely, and sent carriage paid for ¢d. extra, Auy 
RED NOS ES Bri harm ies: ee eamued a. g } ; Costume not approved may be returned, and money will he refunded. 
Borer co., LTD., SS et ee al ALLEN FOSTER & CO.,17, Roscoe St, London, E.. 
en es eens 
SENT ON APPROVAL, Established 1780. 
SOTeoooseoesoesos 
At Ready-made Prices. | any Monogram eee. and any Fnitial kept in WITHOUT RIVAL. 
CHAS. ROMPLER, 
7, NEW BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 
Agen’ 
“8/6. ‘ost Parp, one pair of 
‘ies | FOLDING SCISSORS (Pat.) 
“aon a5 Bae. 
ieeas a $utabie Present for the New Near, to- OBLIQUE, 
ineasure, Value unequal- WARIETY CO., Dalston, LONDON. 10 GUIN EAS. 
BOY's SUITS ano T ACHE 
eae SILKY, and Rubber 0 
will gro ree 
: 18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
hundreds to choose from, R A MADE of Mr. RATE . Permanently cured in a 
Post Free ou application, TER, No. 115; ew davs by asimple, in FREEHOLD LAND All who suffer from 
: Factory Clothing Co., Rison Eutra mee gepemivereit eratment ae ieee ce lag? are Rat slp Road Elores RED NOSES: bee tne cauved 
eae ene eee” [once 
THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER 
A LUXURY AND A NECESSITY TO EVERY MODERN TOILET. 
“FITARLENE” 
00 OOOO OOSSOOSOSOTOOSOOSOOOOOOO OD 
“EXE woRtLYD Ri.D-RENOWwWNED 
beautifully Soft, for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c., aleo for Restoring Grey Hair to its 
Natural Colour, 
"dwards’ “HARLENE” Preserves, Strengthens, and tnrvigarates It. 


PRRMAY Are Leah fed Bete A tree, two stay. 
66 
OKE MO NOPRESSE,” 
stock, Post Free, Monogram of twa letters, 13d., 
Ww IN USE IN 
‘Wanted, NE 
MODEL . : 
: : THE ROYAL 
Tetterquslities I 895 . PALACES. 
p AND ONE 
15;- to 63 - gether with our amusing Catalogue of 
Most Liberal Discount 
days,even at 15 sent on receipt of Belexcies cr 
BESPOKE TAILURS, Savoy Strect, Bend him of | ntamped addressed | from Tendon, £100, Tfroonied HOUSE, with quod 
PAP AAAI NIRA NIRS RSIS IIASA DASPERUPUPUPEPES APRPRPUFYIRIAITININSNENS MAUPUPUPUPUPRPNPNPRPRAASNSNS NS MUMEAENAF UF UAULEAEAUFRFASLSAZAGN NSN Se 
RESTORER, & DRESSING. 
Produces Luxuriant Hair, Prevents it Falling off or Turning Grey. 
IT IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Prevents and Cures all species of Scurf, Keeps the Scalp Cleau, and Allays all Ferit: rtion, 


RS 5 wai H ERSELF. 
THE HON. MRS. THOMPSON’ N's TESTIMONY. PROVED IT, Heil Notting Hill. 
“ Ackworth Moor Top, Pontefract. “ Dear Sir,—I am delighted to add my testimony to 
“The Hon. Mrs, Thompson desires to testify to the | the wonderful efficacy of your hair tone. I att 
\alue of * HaRLEye’ for strengthening and preserving | could have credited the effects of ‘Hartrseé’ ha 


‘he hair, and will be pl ber testimony to dad them. ** Yours truly, 
Vas publicly vied? wee sas 1p allow " 7 not myself prove : “ Karnes RiNt RAMSEY.’ { 


= | 


1s., 95, 64, and (triple Os. 6d. size) 4s. 64. per Bottle, from Chemists, Mairdressers, and 
Perfumers all over the World; or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


E DWARD Ss’ ss H AR LE N E ‘a CO «9 ” sikgcin shall have ae ae hair ae os when I nae upP” 


98. HIGH HOLBORN LONDON w.c * Certainly, my dear, if you use Edwards’ * Harlene.’” 


Mum eAePaArPRsrsQPRsQsRsnsnsrsrsestam 
Cl el al el lel tebe iehalie aA UARARPRPRANANANANSISASNINS SSS SEE 
NORE NINSASN STERN GTEEMUAEFUAEPUFUPLIRARFRFIAI NSIS NS NONENEMUAUFR ARARPEPEARFEANININIAINSTIAD Cl tll 


I eis bestia havortisemants Should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ” PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
a 


peoupseusoueusvonsusnsustanstunstumurunseurananaranaourcnvensssssusnatenanantandnstatetatetaterefhPVFoAVscersssnensysnanseanseanes,S 


A DAINTY 
SAMPLE TIN 


_ When writing name 
* PEARSON’S WEEKLY.” 


2-DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, 
jn 6d. packets, and od. and 


1s. 6d. tins. Of all Grocers, 
Chemists, ‘and Stores. 


‘Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, us. 


; eileen Sey ala at., 


~ anges sas 


Are you Pale and Thin ?—How to obtain 


ow it 


If you are growing thinner and thinner, and losing strength, you 
have a wasting disorder. 


If you have always been pale, it doesn’t follow that you are ill, but 


g,that you might be healthier and stronger. 


formerly had colour, and are now pale, and gettin ler, you 
are in ediate danger of becoming ill. = eee 

Pale persons have less power to resist disease than those with plenty 
df natural eviour ‘in the cheeks. 
weaker. , 

1 yrih to have rosy cheeks, good nerves, and greater strength, 
you can ‘have-your uesire. re ee 8 

And the path is easy and pleasant. 

Paleness and pallor is all a matter of the red globules of your blood. 
If they are deficient in quality and quantity, you grow paler and 
weaker, 

These tiny red globules are to be numbered by millions. They are 
minute reservoirs of nutriment and strength which they impart to the 
nerves, the muscles, and tissues of the body. 

They give colour to the blood, and also to the cheeks. 
woe essential nourishment will vitalise the red globules of ‘'4 

ood. . 

Then the roses will return to your cheeks, you will put on flesh, and 
your nerves will be tuned to a firmer chord. 

Herein lies the value of Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA. It is a food 
beverage of the most concentrated, vitalising nourishment yet known. 
By the help of an Extract of Malt it is partially pre-digested, and does 


Pale persons are constitutionally 


PEARSON'S: WEEELY. | 


TF you ig pale you lack good health, althongh you may not | not therefore tax your digestion, but rather aids in the diyesti 
4 


wy 


Colour and Comeliness. 


The COURT CIRCULAR says: 
6 Jtts more than palatable ; it is 
absolutely delictous!” 


The LANCET says: “Of dis- 
tinct value as a restorative and 
stimulative food.” ~~ 


Weer Ex. 
Fes. 2, ! 


~. 
oo 


other foods. In its power of imparting vigour and vitality to tho. 
are pale and jaded it has no rival. 
restorative nourishment. . 
Women overworked or overwrought by household and family w. 
find in Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA the strength and vitality of : 
they stand so much in need. By its beneficient aid women can (.. 
work, do it better, with firmer nerves and a cheerier spirit, withou: 
exhaustion or breakdown. A man, whether he work with his han 
brains, will find in Dr. TIBBLES8’ VI-COCOA the stay he needs to . 
com: daily tasks or exceptional exertions. It strengthens and vit 
the frame ; it exhilarates, c , and calms the brain, and yet stim: 
mental activity and intellectual effort. There is no interferen:: 
rather aid, to digestion and assimilation. Its reyular: use « 
the athlete to perform exceptional feats of strength and mu 
activity, whilst ‘also giving the stamina or staying power to i. 
lish feats of sustained exertion and physical endurance. 
IBBLES’ VI-COCOA is prepared from the purest and best Coc. 
Extracts of Malt and Hops, and a valuable proportion of the WON!: 
FUL AFRICAN KOLA NUT. The latter has such marvellous : ust. 
and vitalising powers that negroes can carry a bag of coffee, wei 
176lbs., nearly all day, over long distances, under a blazing sun, wi: 
other food than slowly chewing a Kola Nut. It is a perfect stim. 
a pick-me-up par excellence, without an atom of alcohol or a tr 
its baneful after effects. De. TIBBLE’S VI-COCOA is not a mei 
not a drug, not a curative, but something far better than 11 ' 
three put together. It is essential nourishment, and vitalising | 
pure and simple. It is far pleasanter, and not sickly and insip:: 
the usual cocoa essences. Asa cocoa alone it is equal in the opiu. 
to any in the world—as a vitalising force and buildin 
power it is far and away beyond them all. 


It is not a medicine, but «<.. 
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being 


cheapness they 
“ y 


8t. J 


MT Tommi rseing Netnners sol be st Bo 


GIVEN 


- MONEY WILLINGLY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED. 


+  Mhe Queen says: “ Decidedly stouter and handsomer than any of the kind, t ice | 
ae y the price 


, be beaten.” 
variety of eee oe es most surprising 
Thousands of Testimonials similar to the following, and Repeat Orde 
have been received frem our Customers: . - 
Rev. F. MoCanice wehen? T Geode uly to 7 
one who has seen the a 
ot the value given. 
Tale offer is made to tha sendersol thi : 
e ers 0 is paper only, and ma: cola agen All orders 
pom Postal to croseed ‘Union All 


despatched same day as received. Cheq 
Bank,” and made Payable to J. Hanonsavas, Secretary, 


BRITISH CARPET WEAVING CO., 31, Oid Street, Aldersgate, London, E.C. 


RUCS 
AWAY 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 
is made to the readers of Pearson's 


Weekly only. oben oi thie ad- and Beauty. 
Onder for Soe 74 propo lg SIZES AND PRICES. 
forward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS oie Fosmee Sale Former 
ur address, 2 ice. price. rice, ice. 
Re SEAMLESS, WOVEN No. ft. in. = ft. in, 8s. de 8s. d.|No. ft. im. ft. in, 4 a ~ d, 
E CARPETS suit, | 1 -~ 9 Oby 60... 56... 9 0/9. 15 Oby 90 .. 14 8 .. 2 6 
able for Drawing-room, Zi 90, 76 2. 70 2. 10110 2. 13 6,106 .. 15 3 1. 0 
room, m, &c., handso 8. 90, 90.. 86. 18 6/11 120,120 ., 15 83... % 0 
bordered and woven in 90 diferent] 4 «- 106. 76... 8 9 ., 18 9/19 13 6 ,, 120 70... 27 0 
patterns and art co! ings to suit 5... 106, 90 .. 10 0... 15 6/13 15 0 ,, 120 19 0 .. 3 0 
primes teense |S MSE RE RS Bele Bel ES BRS Be 
EMO! si oe ” ; ‘ ‘ 120... - 
SEND ROOM. ORDINARY) gol 12 0 4, 106 ©, 18 6°. 20 6 
With ov t we shall These Carpets are splendid imitations of real Brussels Carpets, the designs havi! 
eee ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a | been carefally copied from the originals, both as regards colourings and patterns, = 
very handsome to match, | that when in use it is almost impossible, except by close scrutiny, to detect the differ. 
or we will se6 Two CARPETS | ence. They have gained a world-wide reputation for magnificence, cheapness, and 
and Two RUGS for 10/6. | pepe having no equal, All designs are , and deservedly considered works 


of the matter.” Schoolmistress: ‘‘ For sty 


Ne, durability, and 
Penny [Uustrated Paper: ‘‘ Mani in avery 
bargains I have seen.”’ Church Bells: 


Regent's Park. . Mr. H. Fletcher wri elotte Carpet 
Cauley Rectory. ilesdon. Mr. L. Apthorpe : “ Received and to hand have great ratisfaction,and 
Carpets ani tod thoy ore admirabie, ase ae er prompt attuntion, Gnd express muy aurpeee and | friends to'y ml wish to ‘ 4 py 
» are 6 ford ity ; 3 express m: 
I myself very much | and recommended, aatiafaction for the aseful an Carpet for so | sure for prompt marmer you 
obtained.” to many friends.” si small a price. order.” sad oy 


[Estab. 1872.] Appaess— be ma 


= =} os 
WONDERFUL BARGAINS. 
Immense Reductions in Prices of our World-Renowned 


BRUSSELETTE CARPETS 


ADMITTEDLY THE OHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


Seamless, Woven, and Reversible, Rich Turkey Patterns and Colourings: 
Superior Quality, with Handsome Border to Match, a marvel of Excellence 


ws GIVEN AW AaAYwy. 


Thousands of Repeat Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received. 
Albany Vills, 21, Oval Road, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 
payable to J. Hanereaves, Secretary, and 


ms 


same day as order received. Cheques and Postal Orders to 
crossed “ Union Bank.'’ AppREss— 


LNAIASSLLUesAaCYv SiIH.L 


